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Some Observations on Lameness in the Horse.* 
By J. W. McInrosu, M.R.C.V.8. London. 


Some few years ago it was my privilege to introduce, 
before a joint meeting of the Royal and the Southern 
Counties, a few observations on obscure lamenesses of 
the horse, and it was thought by our President that, 
owing to an over-laden programme on that day, 
the paper was not sufficiently discussed. For that 
reason he approached me with a view to my again 
bringing forward these points. 

It is with a very special sense of responsibility that 
I make this further attempt to introduce a few 
observations on ailments affecting the limbs of the 
horse. In the first place, I would like to say that | 
make no claim to any special knowledge on this 
subject, but I am urged to bring the matter forward 
because of its importance, particularly to the “ town 
practitioner.” 

It is obviously impossible in the short time at our 
disposal this evening to do anything more than 
touch upon the fringe of this great and important 
subject, but if I am able to give enough material for 
discussion, perhaps from our combined experiences 
we may all of us derive some interest and benefit. 

I think we may assume, for the purposes of this 
paper, at any rate, that most diseases affecting the 
limbs of the horse are characterised in nearly all 
instances by “ lameness,” varying in degree from the 
very slight to the very severe. Many of these are 
simple and easy of diagnosis, others are difficult, 
while in not a few a possible diagnosis is impossible. 
If every case of lameness had a particular set of 
symptoms, it would only be a case of knowing these, 
but as this is not so, a “ correct”? diagnosis requires 
something more than ordinary skill and demands 
great care and caution, before committing oneself 
to a definite and final conclusion. Even then, if 
we are quite candid and honest, I am afraid we 
would have frequently to admit that we were not able 
to fix the exact nature of the complaint. 

Some of you may agree that from a business point 
of view clients expect all doubts and difficulties to 
be set aside and some definite lesion fixed upon, and 
I am quite aware that many people think that skill 
in diagnosis is in proportion to the rapidity with which 
it is formed, and that knowledge of disease is evidenced 
by quick and positive conclusions. As it may not 
be wise to confess your ignorance to greater ignorance, 
I would suggest that those of you who feel compelled 
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to take this course should make certain that your 
diagnosis is sufficiently wide to cover some possible 
development or discovery in some other part of the 
limb. Of course, once a man has established a 
reputation, an occasional error is easily glossed over, 
but it is not always the man of reputation, or even the 
successful man, that gives the most correct opinion. 
We are all familiar with the man who can decide on 
the seat and nature of the lameness with marvellous 
rapidity he never makes mistakes—or rather never 
admits he does-—and while I am ready to allow that 
there are men who do possess wonderful powers of 
diagnosis I am not much of a believer in those showily 
dressed writers and clinicians who profess to tell not 
only the leg a horse is lame on, but the actual seat of 
lameness, even to the degree of pain, by hearing the 
animal trot in the street. ‘These off-hand and positive 
assertions are dangerous, and, [ am sorry to say, are 
far too frequent, very often to the detriment of the 
individual and to the detriment of the profession. 
Again, we have many cases of lameness that are only 
very superficially diagnosed, and so long as the usual 
line of treatment restores the animal! to soundness, 
it is not further inquired into. 


Now, the really keen man, the really sound man, 
the thoroughly scientific man and the practical man 
will not be satisfied with a diagnosis of this kind. 
After making what I shall call a “ preliminary diag- 
nosis,’ he will carefully narrow down his wider 
interpretation by a process of elimination; and 
although a merely negative diagnosis is not always 
satisfactory, it is, I think, justified when guided along 
these lines. He is not influenced by the rapidity 
with which his decision is arrived at. What concerns 
him most is the degree to which the condition inter- 
feres with any of the great vital functions; its 
immediate effect and its remote consequences, its 
truly commercial aspect and scientific aspects. 


SHOULDER LAMENESS.—The shoulder and the foot 
are generally selected as the seat of “ obscure laime- 
ness,” and would, in themselves, constitute a sufficient- 
ly wide subject for a paper. It is not surprising 
that injuries to this region are frequent and many, 
when one remembers that the body is slung between 
the four limbs by muscular attachment. Owing 
to the deep seated nature of many of these, a reliable 
examination of this area is difficult, so that we have 
to accept certain symptoms or group of symptoms, 
and make our deductions from these. We must 
also keep in view the close relation of the shoulder 
to the walls of the chest and the possibility of its move- 
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ments being to some extent affected by changes taking 
place within the thorax. 

There are certain symptoms which experience has 
associated with lesions in the shoulder, but before 
we accept them as indicative, we must make sure 
that they never arise from lesions in other parts of 
the limb. Now what are the symptoms which 
would justify one in fixing this particular region ? 
In most cases of shoulder lameness there is a shorten- 
ing of the step and a dragging of the toe, which is 
perhaps the most diagnostic symptom we have got, 
and is due to the animal’s inability to raise the leg. 
Circumduction is also a symptom, but you also find 
this symptom in knee and foot trouble. If a horse 
cannot raise a fore limb or flex the knee, he in- 
stinctively circumducts it, to lessen the pain and 
difficulty of progression. Most lamenesses of the 
shoulder interfere with the raising of the leg, but so 
also will fixation of the knee, and the animal brings 
this limb forward with an outward swing. This 
symptom is very pronounced in injury to the pectoral 
muscles, Having made your preliminary diagnosis, 
you now proceed to manipulate the parts, and by 
forcibly moving the limb in various directions you 
note the movement which is resented most, and so on. 
Even now, having exhausted all methods of examin- 
ation, you are unable to fix on the exact cause of the 
trouble. There is no visible indication of anything 
wrong beyond the lameness. No swelling, no 
enlargement, no atrophy, no heat or tenderness—- 
nothing beyond the lameness. The patient feels 
something, but the surgeon sees nothing and feels 
less. Now, merely negative diagnosis is never quite 
satisfactory, although it may be, and frequently is 
correct ; but I think we are justified, when we fail to 
find any lesions in other parts and when the move- 
ments of the animal exhibit those symptoms 
characteristic, if not always diagnostic, in suspecting 
the shoulder. There are, however, one or two 
conditions which affect the shoulder which carry 
with them definite and diagnostic signs. Such as 
“dropped elbow ” and what is popularly known as 
“shoulder slip.” In “dropped elbow ” the injured 
limb is carried in a pendulous condition and bears np 
weight, shoulder extended, knee and fetlock flexed, 
point of elbow dropped ; the animal, if made to move, 
hops on three legs. This form of lameness is in- 
variably associated with fracture of the first rib. 
Occasionally it may be due to “ nerve pressure,” and 
probably in a lesser degree, to injury to the “ caput 
muscles,” 

The other form of lameness is frequently seen in 
agricultural districts, especially in young horses 
when first put to the plough, and is generally attri- 
buted to the awkwardness of the gait and unevenness 
of the draught. The lameness associated with this 
condition may be very slight or very severe, but in 
all cases cen, Pad a peculiar outward slipping move- 
ment of the shoulder joint and very soon a wasting 
of the muscles lying on either side of the spine of 
the scapula. Whether this condition is due to injury 
to the nerve or the muscles, I cannot say, but what- 


ever the cause, it is sometimes very troublesome 
and very prolonged. 

Spiints.—Passing down the limb, I should like to 
make a brief reference to “ splints,” because it has 
quite recently been stated that “true splints” 
never cause lameness. To this view I cannot sub- 
scribe. It is quite contrary to my experience, and 
I shall even go further and say, not only do splints 
cause lameness, but in many instances the lameness is 
most acute and very troublesome. It is entirely 
a disease of the young horse, and splint lameness has 
certain peculiarities which are fairly diagnostic. An 
animal may walk quite sound and trot distinctly 
lame, and he will trot equally lame on the soft and 
hard ground. There may be lameness, too, before 
there is any deposit—in fact, it is not unusual for 
lameness to exist for weeks before any enlargement 
can be felt—in the heavy horse at any rate. I should 
not, however, feel quite so comfortable about it in 
the case of the lighter breeds. 

FRACTURES OF THE Navicutar, Os PeEpis, Os 
Coron #, and less frequently of the Os SurrraGInis 
are not uncommon in town practice, and although 
not always easy to diagnose, the symptoms are fairly 
characteristic. Sudden onset, great pain and tender- 
ness on manipulation, which is much intensified on 
attempting to move the part and, where displacement 
has taken place, “ crepitus.”” Swelling is not apparent 
to start with and of course if the fracture be inside the 
foot it would not be observable at all, owing to the 
unyielding nature of the horn. In the majority 
of these cases there is, as a rule, some history of 
violence or severe effort which affords one a very 
great help in fixing the seat of the trouble. 

RincBone.-—Types, high and low, false and true. 
The low ringbone and the true are the more serious. 
Sometimes one describes them as anterior, lateral 
and posterior. 

Sometimes diagnosis is very difficult if ringbone 
is low down and hidden by the coronary band and 
is small. In anterior ringbone the heels of shoe 
usually show hard wear, and the horse’s action re- 
sembles somewhat that seen in laminitis. Fre- 
quently the foot takes on a square appearance, and the 
horn is secreted irregularly, by the coronary band. 

If no articulation is involved, or if the deposit is 
clear of the hoof and situated laterally, the animal 
will often work well and free from pain and lameness. 

Sequela._Straightening of the pastern; partial 
luxation of the fetlock joint ; contraction of tendons ; 
short leg; dropping of the heels of the hoof. The 
enlargements on the os suffraginis and os coronz are 
frequent, and, of course, easily felt ; but, unfortunately 
for us, lameness does not always follow well developed 
exostosis, but precedes it, so that there is a time in 
the lameness when nothing can be seen or felt. The 
action may afford little help, the position of the 
limb less, no pain or tenderness on pressure or on 
movement of the joints, lameness is sometimes slight 
and passes off with rest, but recurs on work and 
again subsides with rest. Many of these conditions 


result from injury, but many, on the other hand, 
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develop eccentrically. How many of us are able to 
diagnose these cases correctly? I am afraid very 
few. We may guess correctly. I think, however, 
that probably the majority of these cases begin with 
an “ostitis,” or possibly a periostitis, and are not 
uncommon in young horses when put to work in the 
hard streets without that gradual method of season- 
ing which is so difficult to obtain in the work of 
general transport. In many cases you get articular 
mischief from probably the same cause, and it is of 
extreme importance that this condition be checked, 
if at all possible, at the earliest possible moment. If 
one persists in working these animals because the 
degree of lameness is very slight and in the hope that 
the animal will work itself sound, you will probably 
find that this condition will result in changes of a 
more or less permanent character in the bone itself 
and in the joints. I always look upon lameness which 
ceases or becomes less on exercise as suspicious of 
articular mischief. 


Ringbones, sidebones, etc., are, as you all know, 
quite common and are very frequently blamed for 
lameness, when perhaps, as a matter of fact, they have 
been there for years, and have nothing to do with the 
immediate cause before you. In fact, I am not at all 
sure that a “sidebone”’ ever causes lameness per 
se unless associated with something else, but it is 
convenient at times to fix upon this when you can 
find nothing else. If the foot is well formed and 
solid with a good wide heel and a fair slope on the 
pastern, you need have very little fear. Lameness 
in the hip is not at all infrequent in town practice 
and is generally brought about by falls or blows. 
The external trochanter of the femur stands out 
rather prominently in’ this region, with the result 
that it and its attachments are very often involved 
in injury. Frequently, too, the injury involves the 
synovial bursa on the convexity of the trochanter 
and unless the inflammation is checked at a very 
early period the cartilage may become involved in 
ulceration and even ossification, which, of course, 
permamently incapacitates the animal. I think it 
is also possible that the origin of hip joint trouble 
may arise primarily in sprain of the gluteals. Now, 
what are the symptoms peculiar to this complaint ? 
and is it possible to make a correct diagnosis? I 
think it is. If the injury is of a very violent nature, 
the symptoms are very severe. ‘The animal will 
sometimes stand with the limb off the ground and 
keep it suspended for some considerable time—in 
fact it is with the greatest difficulty that the animal 
can be persuaded to move, and then only on three legs. 
Even in the milder forms of injury to this region the 
symptoms, although naturally less severe, are 
peculiarly suggestive of hip joint trouble, and I 
think to the practised eye are incapable of being 
confounded with any other form of disease or injury 
affecting the hind limb. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to thes condition is fracture of the bones 
of the pelvis, but when this happens you will in nearly 
all cases find inequality of the quarters, whereas 
this is not the case in hip joint disease. It is true 


that wasting will very soon manifest itself, but it is 
not observable for some little time at any rate. 


The movement of the limb, or want of movement 
in the quarter affected is very noticeable. The 
whole of the lame side is kept as immovable as 
possible and the animal moves obliquely from the 
injured side. The gluteals are frequently in a state 
of relaxation. There may be some heat and tender- 
ness felt on pressure and possibly some swelling 
may be noticeable. 

It is also well to explore per rectum in all cases 
involving the region of the quarter, but I do not think 
that much information can be obtained in this way 
in this particular ailment. 

Bone Spavin.—-I think we are justified in describing 
this disease as a primary ostitis of the tarsal bones, 
especially of the scaphoid, large cuneiform and 
metatarsals, followed by an arthritis of the small 
tarsal bones. The structure and internal arrange- 
ment of the hock joint no doubt predispose to 
mechanical lesions, but above everything else, over 
exertion, too prolonged or too rapid movement, 
heavy lifts and repeated slipping must be regarded as 
the exciting causes. 

The symptoms are many, and the diagnosis of the 
disease is very difficult. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that spavin lameness occurs sometimes with 
and sometimes without spavin enlargement, and 
a spavin enlargement sometimes with and sometimes 
without lameness. The lameness per se is not so 
characteristic that one would be justified in diag- 
nosing spavin on that alone, and while a preliminary 
diagnosis is not perhaps specially difficult, it is 
insecure unless we look beyond the most prominent 
symptoms. 

As a rule, the lameness develops gradually and 
at the outset of the disease it is observable only 
during the first steps of movement. In the later 
stages, the lameness becomes more pronounced, 
It almost always retains the peculiarity of disappear- 
ing on movement and re-appearing after rest. Only 
in very few cases and very severe cases does the 
lameness increase with exercise. At rest the limb 
is flexed, andis on ground. The limb, when it leaves 
the ground is by sudden flexion carried forward with 
abnormal quickness, sometimes like a case of string- 
halt. There is a tendency to go wide behind, and the 
stifle is flexed abnormally. ae 

As a rule, however, there is a bony enlargement 
on the inner and lower aspect of the hock joint, the 
form varying in size from the scarcely observable to the 
very pronounced. A good way of examining the 
hocks is to stand the animal squarely and view the 
hocks from outside the animal’s shoulders and between 
the legs. Spavin enlargement must not be con- 
founded with coarse hock. Personally I regard the 
strong hock, within, of course, certain limits, as a 
physiological compensation, and many hocks are 
often built asymetrically on their inner sides. Spavin 
tests may be applied, but I think on the whole it is 
possible by an accurate examination to guard against 
errors—at the same time, the existence of other 
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abnormalities, such as hip joint disease, ringbones 
and string halt may and does give rise to difficulties 
and prabably to mistakes. 

Spavin Sequele.—Upright pasterns, ringbones 
knuckling over, contraction of flexor tendons, disease 
of stifle joint. 

Prognosis is uncertain, inasmuch as we are not in a 
position to remove or materially diminish the en- 
largement by therapeutic means. Spontaneous 
recovery has sometimes been said to take place. 
Lameness may disappear; the further forward the 
spavin the worse it is. Breeding from horses with 
spavin should be condemned. 


ProcEDURE IN LAMENESS EXAMINATION. 


A sound anatomical and physiological knowledge 
are very desirable, if not essential. 

History. This is important. Before proceeding 
to make your examination, find out from attendants 
all you can as to the circumstances antecedent to 
your visit. 

Symptoms.—Manifested in the stable by action, 
and those discoverable by examination. 

In the Stable.—*‘ Pointing,” resting a limb, etc. in 
laminitis, spavin, etc. 

(Note.Some animals are much more sensitive 
then others; one animal shows symptoms much 
more acutely than another). 

Age.—Navicular fractures, etc., for old; Splints 
in young. 

Local Evidences.Heat, swelling, pain on pressure, 
ete. One should also mention the method of diagnosis 
by exclusion, in which connection the use of cocaine 
is noteworthy. 

You are never thorough unless you examine the foot 
and observe very closely even the simplest detail in 
connection with the case. 

First fix the Limb._-When a horse drags his toe 
or is unable to raise the limb, suspect the shoulder. 

When lameness ceases, or becomes less with 
exercise, suspect articular mischief. 

If lameness be above the knee, the signs of pain 
are more evident during the raising of the leg; —where- 
as, in lameness below the knee, the lameness is more 
pronounced when the foot is on the ground. 

In ruptured muscle or tendon, you may have such 
deformity as to show at once where the trouble is. 

In conclusion, I may say that I do not expect to 
have been able to tell you anything new, nor do I 
think it is necessary to introduce new matters to 
make the subject interesting. 


Discussion. 


Professor MacQueen: I should like to thank Mr. 
McIntosh for his interesting observations, though I 
cannot say that I agree with him in very many parts. 
(Laughter.) I certainly do not agree with his method 
of diagnosis. I pay hardly any attention to the 
behaviour of lame horses in the stable. I fail to see 
what definite information you are likely to get from 
watching the horse in a box—l prefer to see the 
horse out if he is able to walk. 


Following Mr. McIntosh’s lead, I would refer to 
lameness of the different regions of the limbs. He 
began with shoulder lameness, and he referred to 
many symptoms, but he insinuated that we see 
practically no local symptoms in most cases at first. 
He referred to circumduction of the limb, the shortened 
stride, and the catching of the toe. These symptoms are 
useful enough, but the main symptom indicative of 
shoulder lameness is the play of the shoulder blade, 
which you have to watch while the horse is in 
motion. In shoulder lameness you will find that 
the play of the shoulder is always restricted. There 
is, in fact, no other lameness that is likely to be 
confounded with shoulder lameness if this symptom 
is at all well marked. 

Mr. McIntosh referred to shoulder slip, which is 
now recognised as supra-scapular paralysis. In that 
affection there is no visible lesion until atrophy 
appears. 


Dropped elbow, Mr. McIntosh says, is invariably 
due to fractured first rib. I do not agree; it is not. 
It is sometimes due to fractured first rib, or second rib, 
or both ribs but it is not invariably due to fracture 
of the first rib, as I have proved on frequent occasions 
by post-mortem examination. It is recognised as 
radial paralysis; the symptoms are diagnostic. The 
essayist said something about the forearm and the 
knee. Knee lameness is common in draught horses 
and in racehorses. The next point is splints, and he 
relieved me and emphasised my opinion of a statement 
in a recent issue of the Record wherein some wiseacre 
of short duration in the profession indicated that 
there was no such thing as splint lameness. 


Mr. McIntosh was rather obscure when he came 
to the pastern. No doubt young horses show in 
their pasterns. signs of fatigue, and Mr. McIntosh 
had in his mind the condition sometimes recognised as 
ostitis of fatigue. A young horse, when he comes to 
work on hard ground, suffers from fatigue of the 
pastern bones, and in many instances he throws out 
an ankle bone, but these cases are not followed usually 
by permanent lameness, 


Mr. McIntosh spoke of true and false ringbone, 
but he added nothing to existing knowledge of the 
subject. We know that ringbone which affects 
one of the articulations of the pastern is always 
accompanied by lameness, and it is a form of lameness 
that is easily diagnosed. Articular ringbone in 
horses is a continuous defect, and one that is always 
accompanied by lameness until anchylosis has been 
effected. Then there is diminished lameness, and some 
enthusiasts in the profession regard the condition as 
mechanical lameness. The degree of lameness is 
certainly considerably moderated, but no one can say 
that a horse with an anchylosed pastern joint is 
sound in action. Mr. McIntosh says that there 
are cases of low ringbone, i.e., disease affecting the 
os pedis, without visible alteration of the foot. I do 
not agree. In time you will find that there is deformity 
of the toe wall. 


Mr. McInrosu: How long ? 
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Professor MacQueEN: In the course of a few 
months a prominence will form at the coronet, and 
in time you will find that there is a ridge formed in 
front of the defective os pedis. The condition is 
apt to be mistaken for chronic laminitis: the horse 
goes on his heel. 

Mr. McIntosh’s remarks with regard to the hip are 
absolutely unbelievable—I cannot agree with a 
single remark he made concerning it. (Laughter.) 
I have not seen six cases of hip joint disease in forty- 
five years’ experience. Hip joint lameness in the 
horse is an exceedingly rare lameness. He 
referred to hip lameness first of all in connection 
with the horse falling on his broadside, or due to a 
blow. I quite agree that there is a form of hip lame- 
ness due to either of these causes, but the hip lameness 
that occurs in that case is really a bursitis of the 
hip, and it affects the region indicated by Mr. 
McIntosh. He was quite correct so far as he went, 
but it is one of the gluteal muscles that is affected 
in that condition, the tendon of the gluteus maximus 
that plays over the convexity of the trochanter of 
the femur through the medium of a bursa. In 
severe cases of this kind there is a chronic bursitis 
set up. and the horse is lame for a considerable time. 
That is the commonest form of hip lameness, if we 
except fracture. 

I was astonished to hear him say, as another 
symptom, that the horse in the stable carries the limb. 
No such thing happens. A horse that stands with 
the foot off the ground, the hock semi-flexed, and the 
stifle semi-flexed, is lame in the stifle, the hock, or 
the foot. 

Mr. McIntosh passed over the stifle, unfortunately, 
and he thereby rather suggested that stifle lameness 
is rare. I should say that some of those cases 
diagnosed and treated as cases of hip lameness by 
Mr. McIntosh in reality belonged to the stifle. 
(Laughter). 

As to the hock, the essayist prefers to diagnose 
spavin by viewing the hock from a point of vantage 
at the shoulder. That is the only way by which 
he recognises spavin—that is the inference. 

Mr. McIntosu: No, certainly not. 

Professor MAcQuEEN: Then he said that the use 
of the term occult spavin, where there is no external 
indication of exostosis, was a convenient way of 
getting out of a difficulty. I beg to submit that 
there are horses lame of occult spavin without any 
obvious indication of exostosis on the inside of the 
hock, as can be proved by post-mortem examination. 

I quite agree with Mr. McIntosh that a horse 
with ordinary bone spavin lameness comes out of the 
stable showing lameness, and that as a rule this 
lameness undergoes modification—perhaps even 
apparently disappears. In occult spavin a_ horse 
comes out of the stable in the same way, but there is 
no enlargement to be felt. Instead, however, of the 
lameness diminishing or wearing off, it continues in 
spite of exercise, and if you exercise the horse suffi- 
ciently, it is quite likely that the exercise will aggravate 
the lameness. That is the outstanding symptom of 
occult spavin lameness. 


There are certain tests upon which Mr. McIntosh 
placed reliance in the diagnosis of spavin lameness. 
He referred to flexing the hock. That is absolutely 
futile: it is a silly proceeding, and it affords no sort 
of information. A horse with a cracked heel, fetlock 
lameness, curb, stifle lameness, after the hock has 
been flexed to the full extent and the horse moved 
forward, may show increased lameness. The most 
important guide is the movement of the horse from 
side to side, or, what is still better, turning the horse 
in a circle. As the horse lame from spavin moves 
towards the lame side he goes fairly well, but when 
moved in the opposite direction or away from the 
lame side he begins to limp. 


I admire Mr. McIntosh’s paper because it indicates 
that he has paid considerable attention to lameness, 
but he is better on the fore limb than on the hind limb. 
(Laughter.) 

My idea about the diagnosis of lameness is that, 
unless you proceed in a methodical manner, you will 
not succeed in your diagnosis. You must first of all 
fix the limb, and having done that, you must fix the 
place —that takes some doing —and having fixed the 
place, whether by a process of elimination (or negative 
diagnosis) or directly is of no great consequence ; then 
you have to ascertain the nature of the cause. If you 
keep these three points in mind, you will succeed 
in 95 per cent. of cases. But in too many cases the 
practitioner is in too great haste. You must take 
time to form your diagnosis in many cases of lameness. 
Frequently I take three or four days to reach a decision, 
and sometimes the impatience of the owner adds to 
my difficulty. 

Mr. Sueatuer: I would like to thank Mr. McIntosh 
for his paper—he is absolutely a man after my own 
heart, because he has evidently spent an enormous 
amount of time in the consideration of lameness. 
I do not agree with Professor MacQueen when he 
states that no good can be obtained from watching a 
horse in the stable; in obscure cases I always do. 
To my mind, the most important thing is to have the 
shoe off; following that, I concentrate on every 
possible point, and then J, have the shoe off again. 
I think the essayist may possibly be led into error 
by looking for spavin from the shoulder position, 
because there is a vein which passes over the inside 
of the hock which is sometimes very swollen. 

Mr. Jones: There are many cases of lameness 
with which we are all very conversant, such as dropped 
elbow, luxations of the stifle, and flexor metatarsi strain, 
but I am sorry to say the greater number of lamenesses 
is very difficult to diagnose. There is a large number 
of cases which you see in horses that happened at 
work a long time previously, perhaps, and in connection 
with which you really cannot fix on any definite 
situation in which to say the horse is lame. You 
cocaine the fetlock, and sometimes you get a good, 
and sometimes a bad, result. I do not think we shall 
improve our knowledge greatly until we get the 
X-ray into regular use. 

As regards sidebone, I do not agree with Mr, 
McIntosh, for whenever I buy a horse with sidebone 
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I find that those which go lame are generally light 
horses. 

I think the stifle is a fairly frequent cause of 
lameness, and there is a disease that Mr. McIntosh did 
not mention that I think is very frequent, especially 
in London horses, and that is articular disease of the 
stifle joint. The horse carries his leg and flexes 
his stifle joint, and if he is lame very long with it. he 
gets very tucked up, and generally has to be destroyed. 

Mr. Wricut: I have benefitted greatly by Mr. 
McIntosh’s excellent paper. Has he observed the 
frequency with which splint lameness in the early 
stages resembles shoulder lameness? I think that 
takes very careful differentiation. 

Mr. Perryman: I felt, during Mr. MceIntosh’s 
address, that I had never listened to anyone here 
before with greater pleasure. It was most interesting 
and intensely instructive, and I am sure we are deeply 
indebted to him for coming here and giving us this 
most informative lecture. He began by talking about 
a working diagnosis. I speak from a young man’s 
point of view, and I say it is hopeless for a young man 
to go into a stable, see a lame horse, and turn round 
and say: “I don’t know where he is lame, give me 
time,” as Professor MacQueen does. I think he should 
have some diagnosis to go on, a loophole if he has not 
arrived at any definite conclusion. There are I 
believe, many tactful ways of expressing an indefinite 
opinion at which a client will not take offence. As to 
the lameness, I think it is most important to learn 
all that one can of the history of the case. In general 
practice that is sometimes very difficult, but we can 
generally get at it with perseverance. With regard 
to shoulder lameness, three times out of four, when I 
have come to a decision about it, I have had good 
reason ultimately to believe that I have made a 
mistake. If an animal has been going lame through 
this for some little time, you will find a wearing of the 
toe of the front limb. As to the method of manipu- 
lation of the limb in shoulder lameness, I do not agree 
with Mr. McIntosh, as I think that trying to extend the 
limb in any form of lameness, whether the shoulder 
or the hock, is wrong, for if the animal is lame any- 
where, he will probably flinch and give a wrong 
impression. I should like to say in regard to splints that 
I hold the possibly peculiar opinion that the majority 
of splints are caused by blows in the young animal 
from the opposite limb. I believe too, that many 
ringbones that are not causing lameness are also due 
to injuries. If one looks at the animals that slide 
about on our slippery streets and roads, and upon which 
other horses tread, it is not difficult to conceive the 
idea of a direct blow causing periostitis and later 
ringbone. We know that, if an animal meets with an 
accident, the result is that after a few weeks a bony 
lump comes up. Why should that not occur as 
much on the lower as on the upper part of the limb ? 
With regard to low ringbone,and other cases difficult 
to diagnose, but which are lame below the fetlock, 
you will, after a lengthy period, get a bony exostosis. 
I think sidebones do cause, lameness sometimes, 
but it depends a great deal upon the nature of 
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the foot. In the majority of cases where you have 
sidebone you have a little articular trouble around 
the pastern or the fetlock joints. 

With the lighter breeds one should, I am convinced, 
be chary of accepting a side-boned horse for trotting 
purposes. If there is lameness in the region of the 
pelvis, get each side of the animal and try to shape the 
gluteal muscles, which will be in a more flaccid 
condition on the injured side. 

In radial paralysis, when you have the bones 
boiled out, you will, I think, find that the fracture is 
right at the neck of the rib, so it is just as well to be 
often a little open-minded about dropped elbow in 
saying that it is due to radial paralysis. If there is a 
fracture, you will always see jumping of the pectoral 
muscles. As to spavin, I like a strong hock if the 
bones all round the horse are well developed. I think 
it is a better hock than the finely outlined one. I do 
think it is a good plan to see the horse in the stable, 
and there is one disease in which, in the early stages, 
you can only make a diagnosis by this means and that 
is shivering. If an animal is a slight shiverer, and you 
turn him from side to side, or round the box, you 
get a better chance of seeing it in the stable than out- 
side. There are certainly some lamenesses, too, 
especially in the hock, of which you get a good 
impression if you see the horse turned about in the 
stall. 


Mr. Kine: I am in agreement with Mr. McIntosh 
in regard to the importance of the observation in the 
stable, and I am also in agreement with Professor 
MacQueen in having the horses outside subsequently. 
Shoulder lamenesses are exceedingly rare in 
horses in my experience in town practice. Reference 
has been made by Professor MacQueen to the condition 
named dropped elbow. It is not invariably due to 
first rib fracture. Fore limb lamenesses are very 
common in London. Low ringbone is invariably 
accompanied, it has been said, with alteration in 
the toe wall. That has also been my observation. I 
have not yet seen sidebone lameness accompanied by a 
deep and wide foot; I have found it with some 
co-existent lesion, such as narrow heels and contracted 
feet. 


Hip lameness is a very common condition in the horses 
in London, especially in those used for meat carting 
in the insulator vans. It is a bursitis, and amenable 
to treatment. My experience is that it is best to 
avoid getting the history of cases, so far as London 
is concerned, as we are invariably told lies, the men 
fearing dismissal. 

Mr. Perryman referred to traumatic splints and 
traumatic ringbone. I have seen a traumatic splint, 
but I should like to see a traumatic ringbone. The 
majority of cases of lameness that we observe are foot 
lamenesses. The more I see of lameness, the more I 
think we have a lot to learn, and I am exceedingly 
grateful to Mr. McIntosh for bringing forward this 
important subject. 

Captain GLynn Lioyp: It struck me, coming here 
as a new member to get a little knowledge, that there 
was really little that I had acquired this evening. 
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What I desired was not so much to hear the definite 
symptoms of lameness, but if Mr. McIntosh had given 
us, from his store of practical experience, a paper on the 
treatment of lameness, it would have been of much 
greater value than this enumeration of symptoms. 
IT might suggest that if at some future time, Mr. 
President, Professor MacQueen or Mr. McIntosh 
would give us a paper on the treatment of these 
lamenesses, we should gain a great deal from it. 
One wants to hear what the older members of the 
profession. who have had more experience than 
ourselves, would do for certain kinds of lameness. 

The PrestpENT asked if, in the essayist’s opinion, 
ringbones were caused through concussion or through 
traumatic injury due to a blow on the outside of the 
foot. 

Mr. Davis: My practice does not lead me to the 
study of very many cases of lameness, but there is 
one lameness which Mr. McIntosh did not mention, viz., 
laminitis. That is an extremely common condition, 
but the diagnosis is not always easily made. You 
may confuse it with many other conditions, for 
instance, with the ostitis of fatigue mentioned by 
Professor MacQueen. 

It is most difficult to say whether lameness is in 
the fetlock or the foot. I agree with Professor 
MacQueen that true ringbone is a rare condition, 
and when it does occur there is deformity, in the long 
run, at the top of the hoof in the front of the foot. 
Another condition commonly met with is the formation 
of an exostosis on the interior aspect of a tibia which 
has been subjected to a kick. 

Mr. THompson With regard to shoulder lameness, 
I am very rarely able to diagnose it, unless I have the 
history of an accident. Going further down the limb, 
we find carpitis. Iii arthritis of the knee you get 
symptoms similar to those Mr. McIntosh has given 
us in shoulder lameness, and there you see the dragging 
of the toe and the wearing of the shoe which he has 
mentioned. I think you do get splints from trau- 
matisms, but not those you find in young horses 
just below the knee--you get them lower down. 
I generally look upon ringbone as being articular and 
periarticular. In the articular form I regard the 
primary condition as an arthritis, and there you have 
a chronic lameness; in the other form you have an 
ostitis, and often the horse works sound. I am afraid 
that the obvious is too often taken as the cause of 
lameness, without even going very deeply into it. 
I think Mr. McIntosh gave the symptoms of gonitis 
very plainly when he said the horse held his feet up 
and swung his leg in the stable. He did not mention 
fracture of the tuber ischii and fracture of the external 
angle of the ilium, which are fairly common. 

Major G1Bps, a visitor, related a case in which an 
officer’s charger came into hospital having * three legs 
and a swinger.” They immediately thought it a 
case of foot lameness, but having taken the shoe off, 
could find nothing. However, on cocaining the 
fetlock, the horse went sound. ‘That went on for a 
fortnight. Suddenly the horse was found with both 
feet very, very lame; it looked like a case of acute 
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laminitis, but there was no tenderness about the feet. 
They blistered both coronets. The horse did not get 
any better and was ultimately cast and destroyed, and 
what they found in both fore feet was navicular disease, 
and nothing else. Lameness was their chief business 
in the army, and the more he saw of it the less he felt he 
knew about it. Mr. Sheather had mentioned the 
importance of paying most attention to the feet, and 
he himself was told: ‘“ If a horse is lame in the head, 
examine the feet.” (Laughter). He had found 
that a very safe line to go on. 

Professor WootpripGce: At this late hour I do 
not propose to say very much in connection with 
this paper, but there are one or two points to which 
I would like to refer. In the first place, I must thank 
Mr. McIntosh for the very excellent way in which, he 
introduced the subject. No one knows better than 
he that he has bitten off more than he can chew, 
and that he has had to omit a large number of points 
which we might have discussed most profitably. 

Nothing has been said with regard to any diagonal 
gait or any alteration of progression in that particular 
way, and T think some information can be obtained 
by observation of the way in which the horse pro- 
gresses. I am thinking for the moment of injuries 
to the shoulder which may have been due to striking 
the door post on entering the stables, or in going 
through gateways. Similarly, in other cases where 
horses have slipped up in attempting to start a heavy 
load and have strained the biceps; the effect is the 
same; you get diagonal gait, with the affected 
shoulder forward, but that is reversed when the 
horse is put into harness and is set to pull 
through the medium of a collar, in which case pain is 
produced in the affected shoulder, and the other 
shoulder is then carried well forward, producing a 
peculiar diagonal gait. Reference has been made to 
trochanter bursitis, and there, as the result of the 
affected limb being abducted, the side that is affected 
is also abducted, and if the horse is working in harness, 
there is a likelihood of the thigh being rubbed against 
the shaft, which would indicate that. As a means of 
differentiating that from true hip joint lameness, in 
the latter case the leg is,always adducted, and that 
gives a diagonal gait in the opposite direction, in the 
same way that you get a diagonal gait as a result of 
obturator lameness. 

I was very interested to hear Mr. Perryman’s case 
of dropped elbow, in which the neck of the rib was 
fractured, because in the vast majority of cases where 
dropped elbow is associated with fracture of the first 
rib the fracture is in that position where the nerve 
passes round the first rib, and the lameness is not due 
so much to the bone injury as to the extravasation 
pressing upon the nerve, followed by a period (when 
the extravasation has been absorbed) of freedom from 
lameness, and later again by a further period of lame- 
ness when the exostosis presses on the nerve and 
ultimately to disappear as the nerve eventually 
accommodates itself to the stretching. 

The question of sidebone lameness is one of very 
great importance and interest, I am one of those 
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people who believe that uncomplicated sidebones 
never cause lameness, but that view is tempered by 
the fact that it is not very often that you meet with 
uncomplicated sidebones—you generally have some 
ostitis of the pedal bone. I am certain that in those 
cases where there is no ostitis and no alteration in the 
shape of the pedal bone, where the retrossal and 
basilar processes remain unaffected, then there will 
be no lameness in connection with them, but where 
you have complicated sidebones lameness will occur. 

T am not quite sure that I understand Mr. McIntosh 
aright when I gathered that he did not agree with the 
existence of occult spavin, but I think that is one of 
the points that he put up to be hit at. (Laughter.) 
My own view is that occult spavins do occur. In 
most cases of spavin the disease does begin within the 
bone, and it is only in the later stages that the so-called 
“ Jack ” spavin is observable. With regard to spavin, 
nothing was said as to the difficulties met with in 
cases of odd hocks. Odd hocks, I think, frequently 
occur, and it is difficult sometimes to make up one’s 
mind whether that difference in size is due to some 
diseased process, or whether it is only a question of 
conformation. One has not heard to-night anything 
about the existence of grooves, by which one can 
judge of the presence or absence of spavin. I am glad of 
that. In most cases where I have been able to find 
grooves the groove has been due to the pressure of 
the inner tendon of the flexor metatarsi over the 
enlarging exostosis. 


THe Repty. 


Mr. J. W. McInrosu: I have, in the first place, 
to thank all who have spoken for the part they have 
taken in the discussion, and also for having let me 
down very easily. 

The first gentleman to whom I have to reply is 
Professor MacQueen. He started off by saying that 
I had not told you anything new. I have not heard 
anything new in the discussion which has taken 
place to-night—not even from Professor MacQueen. 
We have all followed, in the first place, the ordinary 
orthodox methods of diagnosis, so that I make no 
claim to have}told you anything new; but we have 
had a good discussion, and that was my object.’ 
(Applause.) 

He attaches no value to watching the horse in the 
stable. All I can say is that if Professor MacQueen 
practises what he preaches, he has missed a very 
important detail, and if he, as a teacher, omits that 
from his teaching, he omits something which is of 
extreme value in the conduct of a practice and in 
helping to a proper conclusion in regard to the diag- 
nosis of lameness. If you gain nothing, you 
lose nothing, and I think it is an important detail 
in following up a case of lameness. Professor MacQueen 
states that shoulder lameness is rare. All the 


knowledge of this particular complaint is not at 
Camden Town. I have had a very large experience 
amongst horses, and I have had also—what, perhaps, 
Professor MacQueen has not had—the opportunity 
of following up these animals from the time they are 


purchased to the time they pass out of the stable to the 
post-mortem room, which is a great revealer of those 
mistakes which frequently occur in dealing with cases 
of lameness. What he really means, therefore, is 
that he has never been able to diagnose shoulder 
lameness, which is frequent in cart horse practice. 
(Laughter.). 

Professor MacQueEN: Would you mind naming 
the kind of shoulder lameness ? 

Mr. McIntosH: I have already given you the 
benefit of my experience in that respect. 

Professor MacQueen: I quite agree with your 
symptoms, but I differ from you in that I think 
shoulder lamenesses are not frequent. 

Mr. McInrosu: I am not much concerned as to 
what is the actual cause of shoulder slip. Professor 
MacQueen says it is not observed until the actual 
wasting takes place ; it may not be diagnosed, perhaps, 
until then, but what is commonly known as shoulder 
slip does occur, and it is possible to diagnose it before 
any atrophy of the muscles takes place. There was a 
good deal of talk about dropped elbow-—I said it 
appeared as a symptom of injury to the caput muscles. 

With regard to knee lameness, it would be quite 
impossible to deal with every lameness affecting 
the limbs of the horse, and the symptoms which I 
have described are necessarily incomplete. We 
know that knee lameness is quite common, and that 
the symptoms are somewhat similar to what you 
find in the shoulder; I pointed that out in my pre- 
liminary remarks. But if the knee is involved, you 
can detect any injury to the knee much more easily 
than you can an injury to the shoulder. 

Splint lameness is an ostitis, and is met with princi- 
pally in young horses set to work before they are 
properly seasoned or trained. If it is not checked it 
goes on to the deposit of bone being established, 
and that, of course, may become permanent if the 
abnormality is not dealt with. 

With regard to ringbone, Professor MacQueen 
seems to think that it is a comparatively easy matter 
to diagnose ringbone inside the foot. I do not agree 
with him: you may guess and guess correctly, but 
to be absolutely sure is another matter. You can 
fix it to the foot, but to declare positively that that 
animal is suffering from ringbone is rather sharp 
diagnosis. 

Concerning hip joint disease, I think Professor 
MacQueen said he did not believe me. We have all 
agreed to differ in some respects. I think hip lameness 
may occur without involving the hip joint itself. In- 
flammation of the convexity of the trochanter, involv- 
ing eventually the cartilage is very common, and we get 
as a prominent symptom what I should almost 
describe as the suspension of the leg, which is character- 
istic of the complaint. 

I certainly think that occult spavin does occur, but 
the term is used far too frequently. I have frequently 
diagnosed it, but I should very much prefer making a 
diagnosis on the actual deposit itself. I simply 
gave the observing of the inner aspect of the hock 
from the opposite shoulder as one of the means of 
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diagnosis; if you have enlargement of any joint, a 
corresponding procedure is a point one ought not to 
omit. Mr. Sheather agrees with the observation of the 
horse in the stable, and I do think it is a very important 
item. I also think it is very essential, even when you 
are fairly sure, to have the shoe off in examination 
of the foot. The point about the possibility of one’s 
being misled by the vein running across the inner 
side of the hock is not, I think, very important, as it 
can easily be eliminated in the process of diagnosis. 
As I have said, that method of diagnosing spavin is 
only one of the ways that may be employed. 

Mr. Jones, in his remarks, referred to the use of 
cocaine in assisting, by exclusion, in the process of 
making a diagnosis, and I think myself that it is 
very useful. He thinks sidebones are a cause of 
lameness. I say that sidebones per se are not a 
cause of lameness if you have a good solid foot, 
wide heels, and a fair shape of the pastern. [I still 
think that a sidebone need not be regarded as a serious 
defect in an animal of that description. In light 
horses I qualified the remark by saying that I should 
not feel quite so comfortable in making a purchase. 
Mr. Jones seems to think that the stifle is more 
frequently involved in cart horse practice than I do. 
He has had a large amount of experience, but I do 
not think it is involved so often as many people 
imagine, 

Mr. Wright referred to the possibility of confounding 
shoulder with splint lameness. I do not think that 
is possible. There are certain characteristics seen 
in lameness above the knee. Moreover, splints are 
peculiar to young horses, which would be a point to 
observe in the lameness. 

Mr. Perryman made reference to'’shoulder lameness. 
I think his point with regard to noting the wearing 
of the shoe at the toe is quite one to observe. He 
does not agree with shoulder manipulation. I do 
not wish to press the point very much, but I think 
here again you can get some reliable information. 
I believe splints to be frequently formed by both 
blows and concussion. Mr. King thinks shoulder 
lameness rare. I dealt with these objections in 
replying to Professor MacQueen. In dropped elbow, 
again, Mr. King agrees with Professor MacQueen. 
Well, I cannot alter their views, but I will continue 
to hold my own. 

Concerning the strictures of Captain Glynn Lloyd, 
I do not think that anyone can say much beyond 
the ordinary orthodox methods of teaching. But 
I think it is useful to review symptoms from time to 
time, and try to find out if there is any way of getting 
at correct conclusions. He also said that if something 
had been said with regard to treatment it would have 
been of more use to the members of the Society. I do 
not agree: I think that diagnosis is the first element 
of success. (Hear, hear.) Once you have diagnosed 
your case carefully, your treatment is a comparatively 
simple matter. 

The President asked a question with regard to 
low ringbones: if; they could be brought on by 
concussion, or if they were frequently the result of 


a blow or injury to the outside of the foot. I think 
they can come on through concussion, but that they 
can also be brought about by injuries. 

Mr. Davis referred to laminitis. While I quite 
agree with him that laminitis is not uncommon, and 
that it is an important disease, it was, as I said before, 
impossible to deal with all the complaints which 
might legitimately fall within the scope of this paper, 
and one had to draw the line somewhere. But I do 
not agree that the diagnosis is a difficult one. Itis 
a disease with very characteristic symptoms. Where 
it is of a sub-acute nature you have a certain elevation 
of temperature associated with it, and that enables 
you pretty well to fix the case as one of laminitis. 

Mr. Thompson referred to arthritis of the knee, 
saying that the symptoms are similar to those of 
shoulder lameness. I said so in my remarks. The 
removal of shoe is certainly a very wise procedure. 
Fracture of the tuber ischii is very common, but such 
conditions are not very difficult to diagnose. 

Major Gibbs’ cases were most interesting, and his 
final resort to blistering the coronets quite a useful 
procedure. 

In answer to Professor Wooldridge, I must repeat 
that it was impossible for me to deal in detail with the 
different symptoms. The diagonal gait is certainly 
an important symptom, especially in shoulder 
lameness. Trochanter bursitis I have already referred 
to. I think we are practically agreed. In connection 
with sidebones, he agrees with the observations which 
I have offered—when lameness does occur, there is 
something else involved as well. 

I must thank you for the cordial and generous 
way in which you have received these very imperfect 
remarks. 


Cruelty to Animals and the Expert Witness. 


By Hamitron Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., Capt. R.A.V.C, 


There have recently appeared in the press several 
disparaging letters upon our profession, which would 
at first glance lead the uninitiated to believe that we, 
as a body, were either grossly ignorant or else blatant 
perjurers. It was partially with the idea of endeavour- 
ing to probe deeper into the cause8 of this un- 
satisfactory position that I decided to ventilate the 
whole subject of police court procedure. As a 
veterinary surgeon who has acted for the police in three 
of the Metropolitan courts for the last eleven years, 
I can fairly claim to speak with some authority. All 
charges of cruelty to animals are preferred under the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911, which, put briefly, 
makes it an offence, punishable -upon summary 
conviction—by a fine not exceeding £25, or alter- 
natively, by imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, for a term not exceeding six months, if any 
person shall cruelly beat, kick, ill-treat, override, 
overdrive, overload, torture, infuriate or terrify any 
animal, or cause it to be so treated, by wantonly 
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doing or omitting to do any act likely to cause such 
ill-treatment: or shall convey or carry any animal 
in such manner as to cause unnecessary suffering : or 
shall wilfully without reasonable cause or excuse, 
administer or permit the administration of any poison- 
ous or injurious drug or substance: or shall subject 
or cause to be subjected any animal to an operation 
which is performed without due care and humanity. 
This is the essence of the Act so far as we are daily 
concerned, 

For a magistrate to try such a case, it is nearly 
always essential that he should have the guidance of 
a technical expert, one whom it is presumed has not 
only a full knowledge of his subject, but who, in 
addition, can be implicitly relied upon to give an 
absolutely honest opinion. 

A witness with these attributes will, in the course 
of a very short time, win the whole confidence of the 
court, do justice to the prisoner, whatever the verdict, 
gain respect for himself, and last, but by no means 
least, uphold the honour and integrity of the pro- 
fession he represents. It is only too frequently found 
that veterinary witnesses for the defence or prose- 
cution seem to assume that they are there as advocates, 
and it is not unusual that one hears a defending 
veterinary surgeon expounding upon the fine record 
of the firm he represents, the good character of the 
horse-foreman, and the splendid quality of their stock. 
All such evidence is really beside the immediate point, 
and many magistrates object to what is virtually 
padding, or the bolstering up of an otherwise gross 
case of cruelty or carelessness. ‘The expert witness 
should confine his remarks strictly to the issue, giving 
plain and straightforward answers to questions 
without hedging ; and. above all, should tell * the 
truth—-the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

Such a remark as this might be considered by some 
as a very unmerited implication, and of course, as 
concerns the large majority of veterinary witnesses, 
it undoubtedly would be. But it, fortunately, 
does not apply to the large majority. On the other 
hand, it can be no secret that a few men (a very few) 
will be prepared to swear anything which is likely 
to enhance the chances of success for their side. It 


is not always, however, a total disregard of the oath’ 


which permits them to act in this way, for it may well 
be that, in some cases, it is their excessive zeal and 
anxiety to support their side which tempts them to err. 
Every profession undoubtedly has its black sheep, 
and our own is fortunately no worse in this respect 
than any other. But being such a small body, 
when individual members commit wilful perjury, 
it appears to recoil immediately and irretrievably 
upon the profession as a whole to its great discredit. 
Every man who has the interests of his profession at 
heart, and wishes to see its honour and _ prestige 
enhanced, will, I am sure, join me in the desire to see 
a far greater activity on the part of the R.C.V.S. in 
investigating cases of unseemly conduct of its me:m- 
bers in police courts, and of dealing very stringently 
with those who are found guilty of an offence. That 
such cases do occur hardly needs emphasis, for 


everybody must have read them in the professional 
journals and lay press, and, indeed, many veterinary 
surgeons must at times have experienced disgraceful 
actions on the part of just these few of their colleagues. 
It might have been such an experience which led 
Sir Frederick Banbury to write such a stigmatising 
letter to the Times a short while ago, and which 
more recently prompted an organ known as The 
Justice of the Peace to single out our profession with 
ignominy. The latter certainly did apologise when 
the * National” took action, but the damage had 
then beendone. I took it upon myself to immediately 
refute Sir Frederick’s letter by writing to the Times, 
pointing out that “ There are cases in which sharp 
divergence of opinion exists, and for which there is 
usually a good reason. In no branch of science are 
many matters so obscure as in that pertaining to 
animal diseases, and occasions arise in which it is 
impossible to make a definite assertion, and in which 
the most highly-trained minds may differ. If the 
expert evidence for the prosecution and defence is 
diametrically opposed, the learned magistrate can 
always decide by asking either witness upon what 
grounds he bases his opinion. If a satisfactory and 
logical reason can be offered, his views should be 
accepted. Magistrates and the public do not 
sufficiently realise that where the practical experience 
of one practitioner leads him to a certain conclusion, 
it is quite feasible that another may honestly disagree, 
and yet both be right. Differences of opinion are, 
perhaps, nowhere so common as in the medical 
profession, though they daily arise between experts 
in every profession, the legal included.” Needless 
to say, there was no reply to that letter. 

A difference of professional opinion as to cause or 
effect is perfectly legitimate, but anyone advancing 
an opinion should be able, upon cross-examination, 
to give intelligent reasons for forming it. An opinion 
which is not based upon fact, observation, or reasoning 
is worthless. It constantly occurs that whilst two 
witnesses may materially differ, their views may be 
perfectly well supported by scientific knowledge, or 
by individual practical experience. But such diver- 
gence might conceivably create in the lay mind an 
impression of dishonesty. There is another and more 
serious aspect of the question of contradictory evidence, 
and that is when two veterinary surgeons fail to 
agree as to whether a horse is or is not lame. Here, 
there is no excuse for divergence on the main point, 
although they might honestly differ as to the degree of 
lameness. The inexperienced eye may fail to detect 
a slight lameness, but a veterinary surgeon is either 
lying or ignorant when he professes not to see it. 

Some magistrates make a practice of leaving the 
court to inspect the horse in the courtyard before 
deciding the issue, and it makes one ashamed of a 
colleague who has already given evidence to the 
effect that no lameness exists when in fact it is patent 
to all. It is not always lameness which is the subject 
of the charge. Sores of various kinds are often 
implicated, and we hear one side alleging that the 
sores are old, raw, and suppurating, whilst the opposi- 
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tion affirms that they are dried and giving rise to no 
pain. Two experts can have no possible excuse for 
differing in such a matter. 

The difficulties and responsibilities of a police 
veterinary surgeon are considerable, for at the outset 
there comes the problem of diagnosis-a none too 
easy matter in a horse seen for the first time, and with 
no available history as a guide. Parties in the case 
standing round speak no word, but regard each other 
with the greatest suspicion and dislike. Errors in 
diagnosis may recoil heavily upon the head of the 
accused, or may effect his discharge, but in any case, 
his fate greatly depends upon the word of the police 
veterinary witness, particularly in wundefended 
actions. Some of the expert witnesses are far too 
fond of suggesting the destruction of horses which 
come under their notice, and some magistrates in 
their turn (actuated by humanitarian motives no 
doubt) are not averse to giving forth the order for 
such immediate destruction. But these decisions 
should neither be arrived at nor uttered without very 
serious consideration, for the man mostly affected is the 
very poor man with only one horse. Innumerable 
cases occur in which the prisoner has only just bought 
the animal, supporting his statement by bringing 
the vendor’s receipt. His ignorance of horse flesh 
is imposed upon by cunning horse-copers, who in 
reality are the ones who should stand in the dock. 
Are we, then, justified in punishing these men to the 
extent of the value of their horse? Economically, 
slaughter might in many cases be a sound procedure ; 
but is the victim to be given no chance of retrieving 
his lost fortune? Many of the animals would 
become sound, fat, and generally improved with 
treatment, even though their teeth could not be 
legitimately shortened. If we sometimes will trouble 
to make a few discreet enquiries, great hardships 
will often be found to underlie the whole case. For 
the suppression of real, wilful cruelty, hardly any 
measure could be too drastic. It is the man with 
only one horse who form the majority of cruelty 
charges day by day, and I am strongly of the opinion 
that if more of the public money which is lavishly 
showered upon the R.S.P.C.A. and kindred societies 
were expended in helping these men with the loan 
of another horse when their own is laid up much so- 
called cruelty would be prevented. As it is, the 
policy adopted is to let the ill-treatment occur first, 
and then to expend the funds in prosecuting ‘the 
offenders afterwards. 

Now what are the cases one mostly meets with in 
cruelty charges? From my own observation, the 
list is headed by cases of SPRAINED TENDONS. In 
these instances the veterinary surgeon is mainly 
concerned in elucidating the age of the lesion, and 
advising the magistrate as to whether or not any 
possibility existed of the animal having started out 
sound in the morning. The degree of lameness is 


inostly of little aid in determining this point, but the 
objective signs which would influence the witness to 
consider the case one of some duration would be the 
umount of excessive wear about the toe of the shoe 


on the injured leg, 7.e., as compared with the shoe on 
the sound leg; and the chronic nature of the lesion 
itself, as indicated by considerable thickening without 
much heat or pain upon pressure. Such a picture 
would justify a witness in giving an opinion that the 
case was one of old-standing lameness. A tendon 
sprained six or twelve hours before would be found 
swollen, hot and tender, the lameness increasing as 
the inflammatory exudate is poured out. But what 
shall we find in the tendon sprained only ten minutes 
to half an hour before examination? Probably 
very little, though the manner in which the leg is 
held at rest, and the way the animal walks, will direct 
attention to the seat of the trouble. Tendons which 
have once been sprained are exceedingly liable to 
re-sprain, and it is a matter of considerable difficulty 
for anyone to state whether a tendon is sprained for 
the first time or whether it is an old case re-sprained. 
If the police veterinary surgeon has any reasonable 
doubt, he should state it, for it is very material to the 
issue of the case. A pertinent question which is so 
frequently put to the veterinary witness for the 
prosecution is, “Could the horse have possibly come 
out sound?” It is, in fact, the crux of the whole 
matter, and when there is such a reasonable possibility, 
the prisoner should be given the benefit of the doubt. 
The police constable, doubtless, prefers to obtain a 
conviction when he charges a man, but the veterinary 
surgeon, beyond upholding the police who employ 
him, has not that same interest, and should exercise 
his scientific knowledge entirely without bias. Before 
leaving the question of tendons, there is another phase 
of it which bears considerable importance. I have 
been concerned recently in one or two cases of alleged 
cruelty in which the horses have been the subjects of 
excessively contracted tendons. Such horses walk 
habitually on the toe, and are readily spied by the 
police constable or R.S.P.C.A. officers, who usually 
consider they have a very glaring case. The first 
case worth recording was that of a shire horse (owned 
by a public body), which was afflicted with a very 
short tendon in a hind leg. I was called by the police, 
and also by the owners, and since I had attended the 
stud for many years, I a&ked the police to employ a 
gentleman whose name was giventhem. This animal 
had been in the same condition for ten years, and had 
always worn an accommodating high-heeled shoe. 
The horse had been constantly at work without 
inflammation or pain, but unfortiinately on this 
particular day the tendon had been again sprained, 
and lameness was perceptible. The prosecution 
were quite certain that the horse had been working 
lame for a very considerable time, and that it was a 
gross case of cruelty. I knew the true facts, and was 
able to just as confidently claim that it had not, 
The case was eventually discharged. Some prac- 
titioners assert that there is no such thing as 
mechanical lameness, whilst others attempt to use that 
appellation too largely. To my mind there are only 
three conditions which can give rise to painless 
infirmity, and those are shortened tendons, anchylosis 
and imperfectly united fractures, If it can be proved 
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that the horse is mechanically lame, there is no case 
of cruelty. [Ill-treatment only arises where the 
animal is working in pain; and apart from what I 
have just said, if a horse is lame, he is in pain, and 
therefore unfit to work. To hesitate in one’s answer 
when asked by a magistrate whether a horse is fit or 
unfit for work, in view of even slight lameness being 
present, is to lose the confidence of the court—for 
there can be but one answer. 


f& The next type of case one most frequently finds at 
courts is that of RINGBONE. We are, of course, all 
agreed that an exostosis implicating a joint is by far 
the most serious, but we must not be led to assume 
that one in another situation is unlikely to be the cause 
of lameness. Tendons often have to play over them ; 
or the pain may arise solely from ostitis or periostitis. 
On the other hand, it is not by any means the large 
bony growths that give rise to the most trouble, 
as I think that most pain is occasioned when the 
ringbone is forming, and when little or nothing can be 
observed from the outside. It is often a matter of 
the greatest difficulty to decide in one’s mind how 
long a particular case of ringbone lameness has been 
in existence, and it is a question which is nearly always 
asked. But ifthe animal was stopped an hour or two 
after leaving the yard, and heat was found over the 
lesion, then one would be justified in asserting that the 
animal did not start out sound. Dependent upon 
this point is the question as to whether the driver shall 
be dealt with summarily, or the case remanded in order 
that the owner or horse foreman be summoned. If, 
in addition, the heels of the shoe show excessive wear 
as compared with the other shoes, one may be tolerably 
certain the horse has been going lame some days at 
least. It not infrequently happens that no patho- 
logical conditions of any kind can be discovered to 
account for the lameness, and it is often extremely 
difficult to arrive at a lightning diagnosis, especially 
in the absence of the least shred of history. It is 
better in such cases to admit at once that the lameness 
cannot be accounted for, and to state, by way of 
amplification, what is suspected. 

A corn will present such features in some cases, 
whilst in others, one will detect heat about the inner 
heel, and a tenderness when tapped with a truncheon. 
The latter case of corn can, of course, be diagnosed, 
but the former kind is only discovered in the farrier’s 
shop. It seems to be generally accepted that lame- 
ness from corn will appear suddenly, and it may be 
said that veterinary witnesses for the defence usually 
make the most of this fact. But, in my view, from 
the moment the bruise is inflicted there is tenderness, 
and that lameness may be slightly in evidence from 
the beginning. It would increase in intensity pro 
rata with the amount of blood extravasation or pus 
formation, and any opinion as to length of time the 
animal had been lame would necessarily be based 
upon observance of these two phenomena. Horses 
suffering from PRICKS AND PRESSES often exhibit 
nothing beyond the evidence of pain, yet one may be 
tolerably certain that lameness existed from the time 
the horse was last shod. For most veterinary surgeons 


it would be a matter of great inconvenience and ex- 
pense to be accompanied each day by a farrier, yet 
at least one prominent London practitioner almost 
invariably brings with him the means of removing 
the shoe and searching the foot. It is a very laudable 
practice, and many pitfalls are thereby avoided, for 
it must be remembered there is absolutely no assis- 
tance or convenience to be obtained in a police yard to 
aid the veterinary surgeon in his diagnosis. Cases of 
PICKED-UP NAIL are rare nowadays (at least in the 
West End) and present little difficulty when detected. 
Occasionally a defendant will resort to picked-up 
nail as a defence in some other type of case, and I well 
remember giving evidence in a case of spavin in which 
the horse was very lame, great heat being manifest 
over the seat of spavin, and the shoe showing excessive 
wear at the toe. The prisoner was one of those wily 
old rogues who seem to make a habit of being charged 
with ill-treating horses, and doubtless he devised a 
scheme for shirking his responsibility, for at the 
remand he handed up a nail which he alleged had been 
extracted from the horse’s foot, and contended that it 
must have been picked up during the day. But the 
absence of all heat or pain in the foot, coupled with 
the evidence of old-standing lameness and inflamma- 
tory processes in the hock, entirely negatived this 
contention, and his ruse only led him deeper into the 
mire. 

GALLS of various kinds are a constant source of 
trouble, the most frequently observed type being collar 
galls. If the driver has had the collar eased (or 
seated out) with a view to avoiding pressure on, or 
chafing of, the wound, this fact must be stated in 
evidence and will greatly mitigate the man’s offence, 
for it shows that some effort has been made to avoid 
working the horse in pain. The two questions to be 
decided here are whether the horse was in fact working 
in pain and the approximate age of the lesion. There 
is no difficulty in deciding whether the wound is new 
or old, but to ascertain the number of hours or days 
old might present some difficulty. Healing at the 
periphery takes place probably at the rate of something 
like {th of an inch per week, but a healing wound is 
so often rubbed raw again that one’s calculations 


‘may be entirely upset. There is a type of case 


designated as sore withers, in which there is no open 
wound, but merely a collection of small vesicles on the 
crest, which render the part exceedingly tender, and 
often give rise to more pain and discomfort at work 
than do the ordinary galls. But these cases are usually 
dealt with very leniently, presumably because if 
there is no obvious sore, the driver might honestly 
have failed to detect anything of a less glaring nature. 
Charges of STARVING OR BEATING horses are rare 
indeed, and starvation would be exceedingly difficult 
to prove from the condition of the animal only. 
Many walking skeletons are seen as the subjects of 
other ill-usage, but he would be very bold who would 
suggest that the emaciation was due to starvation 
without very conclusive corroborative evidence. 
OVERLOADING charges are not uncommon, and 
appear to be more closely concerned with donkeys 
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than with horses. Employers of donkeys seem to 
habitually overload them or, alternatively, to be 
devoid of all consideration in the manner they balance 
the load. Small wonder, perhaps, that the donkey 
refuses to go. Neglect of their feet seems universal, 
the prevalent belief being that donkeys’ feet do not 
require shortening. There was a case at Bow Street 
some time back in which the feet had become so long 
and distorted that the poor wretch was hobbling 
along very lamely upon the walls of its hoofs, Several 
problems arise in dealing with cases of GREASE. It is 
often heard from the defence that grease causes no 
lameness, and that it is fit and proper treatment to 
work a horse so afflicted. Both statements are open 
to considerable modification according to the circum- 
stances of the case. When the leg merely shows 
multiple grape-like growths, unaccompanied by pus 
formation or any active inflammatory process, little 
or no lameness is occasioned. But where one finds 
deep suppurating fissures (especially over joints) 
which open and close during progression it seems 
certain that much pain must be present. In judging 
as to whether such a horse could have left the stable 
apparently sound, I think it probably could, unless 
a very active inflammation were present ; but I also 
think that it would not have proceeded very far before 
lameness would be observed. Exercise in light degree 
might be beneficial to keep the disease in check, but 
exercise cannot be construed to mean a day’s work—- 
perhaps even pulling a two ton load. The same 
argument may be applied to cases of LYMPHANGITIS, 
which occasionally find their way to the police court. 
AzotuRIA is mistaken at times for wilful cruelty ; 
and mention of the name reminds me of what happened 
recently at one of .the Metropolitan courts. A 


veterinary surgeon remarked to the magistrate upon | 


the unusual number of horses which he had been 
called to in the streets suffering from this complaint. 
The magistrate replied in sarcastic vein, and inferred 
that he did not believe a word of it. And they not 
infrequently do make caustic comment which one can 
only think is prompted by their total ignorance of the 
subject under discussion. They are not expected to 
know, but they might at least show more deference 
and courtesy at times to those who do. 


Cases of cruelty to DoGs, CATS, BIRDS, and other 
small animals are usually unearthed by the officers 
of the R.S.P.C.A., who proceed then by summoning 
the offender to court. This is a plan which might well 
be followed in all cases, as I think summary arrest and 
the treating of a man as a criminal is arbitrary and 
drastic in the extreme. Apart from the shame of 
being under arrest, it imposes a real hardship from loss 
of business, money and time upon a man who might 
possibly be found innocent. The R.S.P.C.A. has no 
power to arrest, but does not hesitate to call a con- 
stable and induce him to carry it out. The charges 
of ill-treatment to dogs appear to fall mostly under 
two headings, namely, attempts to kill them by 
barbarous methods and, secondly, in sending them on 
long journeys in boxes of inadequate dimensions. 
The first kind calls for little experience in its manage- 


ment, but the second kind presents more difficulty, 
as it would not be easy to swear on oath that a certain 
receptacle was so small as to amount to cruelty, unless 
almost all power of movement was denied or air 
inlets obviously deficient. Such cases, I believe, are 
never decided upon the aspect of the cubic air-space 
necessary for a dog ; but attention is focussed chiefly 
upon the requirements for the animal's comfort, the 
length of the incarceration, and its condition upon 
arrival, On rare occasions one hears of people being 
arraigned before the courts for chaining their dogs 
over long periods, and denying freedom or comfort. 
I was concerned a year or two ago in what might be 
regarded as a test case, since both the charge and the 
verdict created a precedent. The owner of a dog was 
summoned for keeping the animal practically continu- 
ally chained for sixteen years, and when the_ facts 
came to the notice of the N.C.D.L., one of their 
officers found the dog moribund, and obtained per- 
mission for its destruction. I made a_ post-mortem 
examination for the League. and found the body well 
nourished and bearing no traces of starvation or ill- 
treatment. ‘There was no denial of the loss of liberty, 
however, and I maintain that there is such a thing as 
mental torture besides physical torture, and that it was, 
in fact, a wanton piece of cruelty, perpetuated year 
after year without intermission. ‘The fine was only 
10/-. 

Fowts are not uncommonly found in markets 
grossly overpacked in their crates, filthily dirty, 
empty of food, and in some instances unable to stand 
upright. Such a set of circumstances would take a 
deal of explaining away ; but in connection with such 
cases the veterinary surgeon is sometimes asked how 
long it would take for the fowl’s crop to empty, and 
what is the maximum number of birds which could 
be put into a crate without causing suffering. The 
answer to the first question is believed to be three 
hours; and to the second -each fowl should be 
allotted one cubic foot of space ; or, in other words, 
a crate measuring 3ft. by 2ft. by lft. should contain 
not more than six birds. 


Now, having briefly sketched the commoner types 
of cases met with, let me direct a few words of advice 
to those graduates who have recently joined our ranks 
on the correct method of conducting themselves in the 
witness box. It can be summarised as follows :—(1) 
Take the oath and give your evidence in an audible 
voice, as though you have every confidence in what 
you are about to say. Do not irritate the court by 
having to be told to speak up. Never forget to give 
your name, qualification and address before making 
any other statement. Your evidence should then be 
brief and concise. Do not attempt to flatly contra- 
dict what a colleague may have already said, unless of 
course there is really no alternative. It is far better 
to agree, although by doing so does not preclude one 
from advancing any explanation or suggestion which 
is likely favourably to influence the issue. It has 
happened too often in the past that veterinary 
surgeons have given entirely conflicting evidence, 
even on the most elementary points, with the 
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result that the magistrate has refused to believe 
either, and comes to resent their presence in any sub- 
sequent case. Such behaviour reflects no credit 
either upon the individual or his profession. When 
asked a direct question, do not commence a rambling 
statement, but answer straightforwardly. If a 
decided reply is first given, one may then have an 
opportunity of amplifying or qualifying it. Stand 
upright in the witness box ; do not lean against the 
post, roll about, or thrust your hands in your pockets. 
Bear yourself well, show respect to the Bench, for 
the attitude and behaviour of a witness goes far towards 
creating or dispelling a favourable impression and 
a belief in his knowledge and integrity. Do not 
attempt to back your opinion by making sporting 
offers or bets (as has been done in the past). Such 
an action is unprofessional. Have a reason for any 
opinion you express, in case you are asked for it. 
It is no part of an expert witness’s duty to volunteer 
an opinion as to whether a case is one of gross cruelty 
or otherwise. The magistrate makes his deductions 
from the evidence given, and it is essentially for him 
to decide the merits of the case. 

Last, but not by any means least, adhere firmly to 


_ the truth, pay great attention to detail, and show no 


bias. It will then be exceedingly difficult for any 
solicitor or counsel to shake you off your perch, so to 
speak, or make you feel the least fear of cross-examina- 
tion. 


The British Friesian cow, Datchworth Princess (belong- 
ing to Mr. Hugh Franklin), which has already given one 
3,000-gallon yield, appears to have a chance of reaching 
that figure again in her present lactation; for, having 
given 2,066 gallons in 238 days, she is still yielding nearly 
eight gallons a day. Should she succeed, she will be the 
first cow in this country to be credited with two 3,000- 
gallon yields. 


ELEcTRIC SLAUGHTERING. 

The Cudhay Packing Company of America are adopting 
electricity as a method of slaughter. It is reported that 
as the result of an invention, which has taken several years 
to perfect, a system has been evolved whereby the slaughter: 
of cattle can be carried out by electricity, not only effec- 
tively and satisfactorily, but at an immensely cheaper cost 
than under ordinary methods. The new system is said 
to have been tried and found thoroughly satisfactory. 
This is not surprising, keeping in view the unthinkable 
possibilities of electricity in modern industrial activities. 
One can readily imagine that slaughter by electricity 
might very well be a triumph from the humane standpoint, 
although its effect upon the flesh of the animal is another 
consideration.— North British Agriculturist. 


It is reported that breeders of Shire geldings have 
experienced quite a lively demand during recent weeks. 
The demand has not been restricted to the sale ring, but 
several horses have changed hands up to £100 apiece in 
private deals. Some of the animals have gone to London ; 
others to big towns in the north and northwest. The coal 
trade has taken up many big, strong, and heavy horses. 
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VETERINARY EVIDENCE IN 
LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


A matter of great interest to the London prac- 
titioner was discussed at the recent meeting of the 
R.C.V.S. Council, when Major Abson raised the 
question of veterinary evidence in London Police 
Courts. Veterinary evidence in all kinds of Courts of 
Law has been the subject of discussion whenever 
veterinary surgeons are gathered together, and for 
many years it has been more or less a burning question 
with those in practice in London. London has been 
singled out as being the one place where one is most 
certain to hear direct conflict of evidence between 
professional men. The reason is obvious. In the 
first place, many more cases are heard in London than 
elsewhere, and in the second place, a custom exists 
in London that one man is retained, or perhaps we 
should say his services are invariably called upon, by 
the police in cases to be heard by the local stipendiary. 
The prosecution is generally for working a horse in an 
unfit state; the veterinary surgeon is called upon 
to support the police evidence and to state the cause 
of unfitness. It is here that trouble arises. Some 
very remarkable statements have been made in some 
of these cases, statements that make one wonder if 
the witnesses for the prosecution and defence are 
alluding to the same horse. For these statements 
are not always merely expressions of opinion. We 
have heard that one man has sworn a horse had an open 
sore the size of a half-crown, while others have sworn 
there was no sore, and that not even a scar or mark 
could be found. Magisterial strictures upon evidence 
of this sort are hardly to be wondered at, but it is 
high time that an end was put to this sort of thing. 
There is a natural tendency amongst witnesses to 
do the best they can for the side that employs them, 
and though this applies, of course, to both sides, it is 
more likely to bias the man who is in the regular 
employment of the police. We do not insinuate 
for one moment that the police do not bring forward 
cases in the honest belief that they are proper cases 
for prosecution, but we do think that sometimes they 
are in error, and that they are not always weli advised 
by their veterinary surgeon. Magistrates a!so are 
not always as just and fair as they might be. They 
become accustomed to hearing one veterinary surgeon 
appearing for the police ; he, in turn, has learned to 
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adapt himself and his manners to their liking, and his 
evidence is put possibly in a more acceptable form. 
In this way prejudice arises. We once heard a 
London stipendiary say, apropos veterinary evidence, 

* T am always having trouble, but I always rely on 
what Mr. says. He appears for the police, 
and I would take his word against the whole of your 
College.” What chance has an honest man of a 
contrary opinion in a court in which such an atmos- 
phere exists ¢ 

But there is plenty of room for improvement 
amongst members of our own profession, and we think 
that there is a very great deal in the remarks of Sir 
John M’Fadyean at the Council meeting, when he 
said that in his opinion a higher standard of honour 
is required. 

We are glad that the Royal College has taken up 
this matter and at least is doing something to sustain 
the good name of the profession before the public. 
We sincerely hope that some good will result from 
the steps already taken, and that magistrates will not 
in future be in a position to make scathing remarks on 
the credibility of veterinary witnesses. The latter 
will possibly be more careful in the statements they 
make if they know that the Registration Committee 
has been roused at last te guard the honour of the 
profession by taking notice of these incidents. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Intestinal Disinfection in Animals. 
By J. T. Wacker, F.LC., F.C.S. 
(Fellow of the of Medicine.) 


The important step, taken last year, to inaugurate 
a new section of comparative medicine at the ‘Roy al 
Society of Medicine has already accomplished much 
in bringing into closer union the Veterinary and the 
Medical professions. It goes without saying that the 
study of medicine in animals and man has much in 
common; the treatment of the diseases in each is 
closely identified. What has been found to be bene- 
ficial in the treatment of human disease can also, 
not infrequently, be turned to good account in 
animals. 

For every reason, therefore, the rapprochement of 
the two professions now being encouraged bids fair 
to become of increasing value, especially in a thera- 
peutic sense. Nor is it necessary to labour the fact 
that the preservation of the lives of high-bred animals 
variously affects, from an economic aspect, a large 
class of the community. If the saving of lives can 
be effected by certain therapeutic resources of proved 
efficiency in the practice of human medicine, the 
matter becomes at once of manifest importance to 
the veterinarian, Pedigree dogs and other animals 
are subject to fatal diseases in early life, in common 
with the human infant. Calves, for example, are 
the victims of a fatal diarrhoea suggestive in some 
cases of an origin which is pre-natal ; and distemper 
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in dogs is always associated with a high mortality. 
In the living tissues of animals infective organisms 
can be destroyed with the same facility as in man. 
To arrest, for example, intestinal infections demands 
the same attention in the one as in the other. Up to 
three years ago among the many preparations sug- 
gested as intestinal disinfectants not one, as experience 
confirmed, fulfilled the necessary requirements. Now, 
however, this difficult point in therapeutics has been 
solved, as accumulated evidence has proved. With 
the introduction of the new benzene derivative 
dimethylomethoxy phenol- -conveniently known as 
Dimol—-many intestinal infective diseases in man, 
hitherto intractable to treatment, have been brought 
within the compass of therapeutic aid. 

This fact has logically a close bearing upon the 
treatment of diseases of intestinal origin in animals, 
and is, | submit, worthy of the attention of veterinary 
surgeons. 

In brief, I believe that veterinary practice offers 
as wide a field for testing the therapeutic value of 
intestinal disinfection in animals as has proved to 
be the case in man, and with the same prospects of 


beneficial result. Incidentally, the work of Mathieu,” 


Bouchard, Dujardin-Beaumetz and others, on the 
disinfection of the intestinal tract, made common 
knowledge of this field of research. Hence followed, 
asa natural result, the many attempts undertaken to 
discover an intestinal disinfectant, as a pressing 
need in human therapeutics. In this connection the 
number and variety of the drugs suggested was not 
a little remarkable. Included among these chemical 
agents were the salicylates of bismuth and magnesia, 
black sulphide of mercury, calomel, sulpho-carbonated 
water, resorcin, salol, betanaphthol and lactic acid. 
All failed, however, to fulfil the requirements now 
admitted to be essential to the successful action of 
a disinfectant in the treatment of putrefactive and 
other bacterial invasions of the intestinal tract. The 
known chemical products having thus been drawn 
blank, the matter resolved itself into one of research, 
to discover some new reagent that would attain the 
desired end. After several years of such work, the 
results led to the discovery of Dimol. Soon after 
its introduction its efficiency as an intestinal disin- 
fectant was fully established by independent inves- 
tigation; again, the fact was demonstrated that it 
was not absorbed; moreover, that after accom- 
plishing its purpose it was voided with the feces ; 
lastly -and this by no means the least important 
point—that it was non-toxic. For all these reasons, 
and being essentially a bactericide, Dimol was clearly 
indicated for use in bacterial diseases involving the 
large and small intestine. 

I may now turn to independent testimony in 
favour of Dimol. The Lancet, in its report on the 
preparation in April, 1921, states :— 


“The claims made for this new intestinal disinfectant 
are put forward on the favourable clinical experience of 
specialists in this country and in the United States. 

It is possible to destroy all bacteria in the fluid contents 
of the intestinal tract with a duodenal douche of dimol, 
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but the dosage recommended in the form of tablets or 
pulverettes (two to four after each meal) is so regulated 
that the B. coli normally present are not affected, a 
fact which can only be ascribed to their greater powers 
of resistance. In this way all apprehension of digestive 
disturbance by its administration is avoided. The 
chemical constitution of dimol, C,H, (CH,),.(OCH;).OH, 
reveals the presence of a phenyl radical, but this is not 
split off in its passage through the intestine; in other 
words, dimol is voided with the feces, unchanged. Exam- 
ination for phenol in the urine after a week’s course of 
treatment gives a negative result. Tests made for us 
confirm a coefficient of 35.0 and the freedom from toxicity 
claimed by the manufacturers.” 


Again, the New York Medical Journal, in an 
article which appeared in April, 1923, expresses the 
following opinion :—- 


“By the introduction of the non-toxic bactericide 
dimethylomethoxyphenol the putrefactive organisms are 
destroyed, and the bacillus coli, owing to its greater 
powers of resistance under the changed environment, is 
enabled to cast off its pathogenic virulence and resume its 
normal character. The significance of this addition to 
our therapeutic resources suggests the beginning of a new 
era in the treatment of disease ; the fact that the poison 
trap of the intestines can now be brought under control 
may prove to be the solution of many hitherto undeter- 
mined pathological problems.” 


As further evidence of personal testimony, it may 
be added that quite recently Dimol has attracted 
the attention of many prominent members of the 
Veterinary Profession. I have, for example, Professor 
Hobday’s permission to state that in the treatment 
of certain bacterial infections, accompanied by 
diarrhoea, Dimol has proved very efficacious. I 
have also the permission of Professor Wilson to say 
that he has used Dimol extensively and prescribed 
it in many cases of infectious white scour in young 
calves without losing a single case ; and that he has 
found Dimol of benefit in the treatment of Johne's 
disease, 

Striking evidence of the value of Dimol in intestinal 
infections is furnished by a correspondent in the 
Field newspaper (January 31st, 1924) :— 


“I have lived many years in the East,” he writes, “ and 
have seen something of the terrible mortality, from 
intestinal infections, which prevails among pastoral 
animals after the rainy seasons. There is no need to 
emphasise the fact that these infections are due to bac- 
terial action, i.e., the direct swallowing of harmful germs 
in the food, and that the only means of arresting their 
progress is by elimination or destruction of the harmful 
bacteria. 

Nature tries the process of elimination per stomach 
and rectum, but only a few of the strongest and best 
cared for cattle survive this exhausting test, and man has 
to rely on the results of his experiments with various 
antiseptics to save his flocks and herds. The advance 
in veterinary knowledge during the present century has 
been by leaps and bounds since it became linked up with 
the scientific investigation of bacteriology and para- 
sitology, and the veterinary colleges in England and 
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India now save thousands of stock annually which would 
formerly have died from scour and diarrhea. 

Within the past three years I have been fortunate 
enough to have had at my disposal, for intestinal intoxica- 
tions, the new benzene derivative Dimol, which is far and 
away the best general intestinal antiseptic now on the 
market. In the extended series of cases of intestinal 
infection in which I have used this drug, the results have 
been uniformly satisfactory. Its bactericidal action is 
stated to be thirty-five times that of carbolic acid, without 
any poisonous effects whatever. A preparation like this 
should be a real boon to the harassed farmer. 

From a comparative medicine point of view, I should 
strongly recommend all readers interested in this import- 
ant problem to give it a fair trial as a convenient and 
certain means of arresting intestinal infections. I even 
believe the drug would be of value in regular small doses 
daily, to limit the absorption of tubercular matter from 
infected gut, and allow the infected lymphatics the rest 
essential for cure.” 


Much more evidence to the same effect is rapidly 
accumulating. Dimol has been used with success 
in the alimentary infections of poultry; the birds, 
it is stated, being able to withstand large doses ; 
and in the contagious gastro-enteritis of cats, in which 
the disease is otherwise rapidly fatal. 

But here I may conclude. Sufficient evidence, 
I submit, has been adduced to show that intestinal 
intoxications in animals, equally as in man, demand 
treatment directed against their source, that is to 
say, disinfection of the intestinal tract by means of 
an efficient non-toxic bactericide. 

It would be of great interest and no little value to 
your readers if those veterinary surgeons who have 
had experience of Dimol in the treatment of various 
animals would record their methods of application 
and dosage in each case. 


A Tetanus Enquiry. 
By P. Grecory, M.R.C.V.8., Tonbridge. 


Two months ago a shire mare had an attack which 
showed marked symptoms of tetanus, and she re- 
eovered. To-day her foal, 12 days old, died of 
acute tetanus. 

I am wondering if the mare could have handed 
down to the foal the germs of disease. No cause of 
attack in the foal can be discovered. 


THe HELMINTHOLOGICAL DispLAY AT WEMBLEY. 


Among the exhibits of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the Gallery of the Government Pavilion at Wembley 
is & case prepared under the direction of Professor 
R. T. Leiper, F.R.S., by the staff of the Institute of 
Agricultural Helminthology. This exhibit makes an 
appeal, not only to the lay public, but also to the 
professional worker and veterinary surgeon. On one 
side of the_case which has a central illuminated panel, 
the relationship of the dog to other farm animals as 
a carrier of tapeworm diseases is illustrated by mounted 
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specimens of these tapeworms and their cystic stages | fact, many unregistered practitioners regard canine a 


—hydatid, gid, measles, and so on. There are also 
shown specimens of some of the more important 
helminths of the dog and the sheep. On the opposite 


side of the case is a series of exhibits demonstrating 
the scope and impo y BY Kirk suggests, as this would minimise barking and chance 


It is divided into a number of bays, each showing 
some particular aspect of the subject. The first, 
by means of actual specimens, shows some typical 
parasites, flukes, cestodes and round worms. The 
next, by transparencies of micro-photographs, illus- 


The case contains over seventy bottles, over twenty 


practice as their stronghold. 
Again, Capt. Kirk says that insurance companies do 
not accept the word of unregistered practitioners. My 


of infection ; but I maintain that no practitioner (qualified 
or otherwise) could detect distemper in cases of very 
mild infection.—Yours, etc., CHAas. ListeER SWANN. 


Sir,—Having carefully read Mr. Swann’s letter in your 


will deny that good cause exists for dissatisfaction in our 


trates a few of the many different types of helminth | issue of April 18th, it is difficult to see what he intended So] 
eggs and how a diagnosis may be undertaken by | to convey, unless it was that the proposals I made at the at s 
examination of sputum, feces, etc. The central | Kennel Club were vexatious, and that quacks possessed ay 
panel indicates the wide range of intermediate hosts | some occult knowledge of canine pathology not shared iF % 
of parasites, and includes specimens of fish, molluses, | by the qualified members of the veterinary profession, Aa) 
crustaceans and insects. The next panel demon-| © the first point, I contend that the only person who He 
strates by means of transparencies some of the | could find anything vexatious in proposal D. (which 4) 
pathological conditions set up in the body by para- Mr. Swann singles out) would be he who considered his i J 
sites. Some of the actual specimens are also shown, | °W Convenience before all else. Would Mr. Swann hele 
ond insbade come very striking Hesteations of the really have us believe that under the existing conditions ae HF 
. . . nobody has to wait at the entrance? We all know a5 
damage done to the domestic animals by parasites. |) iio. than th D a a) 
The last panel shows a number of micro-photographs 
f simil P diti The t db P f th P believe that the fraction of a second occupied in dabbing RE } 
C 1 Case | rubber stamp on an exhibitor’s pass, or in handing 
are devoted to ant ag to a an exhibitor a ticket, would gravely impede the public 
description of the Institute, its seg iy 1 I ak woh progress ’ And even if it did, is this too much to pay cow 
of material, All the exhibits are fully labelled and | for the attainment of safer and more effective conditions re) 
explained. likely to considerably curtail distemper at shows ? Few ‘ep t 


transparencies and about the same number of photo- 


graphs. It is no exaggeration to state that so com- | to shows; and if the regulations are to be tightened up, iY 7 
plete a collection of veterinary helminths has never | those who are to benefit must give as well as take. ie 
before been on exhibit, and readers should make a If Mr. Swann is correct in asserting that ‘“ only by a pa 
point of visiting it. It will well repay careful study. | miracle” could a veterinary surgeon inspect a great aa 
number of dogs, then many of us just have performed if re 
countless miracles. But my contention is that where ‘ol 


THE PREVENTION OF DISTEMPER INFECTION AT SHOWS. 


The following correspondence has appeared in Our Dogs 
subsequent to the publication in that paper of Captain 
Hamilton Kirk’s proposals relative to the above subject, 
which were reproduced in the Record :— 

Sir,—As an unqualified practitioner and breeder of 
dogs, I cannot allow Capt. Hamilton Kirk’s observation 
and proposals to pass without a few remarks. 

Certainly his recommendations as to the inspection 
of dogs before exhibiting are vexatious, for it would be a 
miracle for even a qualified veterinary surgeon to inspect 
any great number, and it would even be more vexatious 
for the multitude of waiting exhibitors, whose dogs 
would most likely be in very close contact, and spread 


the distemper far more quicvly than if they were imme- | the employment of quacks in future. ae) 
diately taken to their respective benches. Add to this Why unregistered practitioners should ‘“ regard canine ae 
the time taken whilst the veterinary surgeon was complying | practice as their particular stronghold” (to quote Mr. ht) 
with proposition (d),fi.e., the stamping of the exhibitor’s | Swann's own words) is a mystery. Are we to infer “a 


pass. 
I am fully aware that if none but qualified veterinary 


surgeons were allowed to inspect dogs many men professing 
knowledge of canine ills would be prevented from officiating 
at shows. 


surgery not in possession of the qualfied diploma. In 


qualified surgeon sees much more practice than the 
- Like Capt .Kirk, I do not wish - mention names, and quack, and what is more important, he is able by his . an 
also I ask you to accept my word” that there are many | .cientific training to appreciate the signifcance of what oft 
men who are highly skilled and specialised in canine | he sees.—Yours, etc., Hammron Kirk (Capt., R.A.V.C., a Fl 


present methods of examination and admittance of dogs 


the number of exhibits is too great for one man to deal 
with, two or more inspectors should be appointed. Mr. 
Swann also says “that if the unqualified practitioner 
were excluded, many men professing knowledge of canine 
ills would be prevented from officiating at shows.” It is 
no uncommon occurrence to find men professing knowledge 
of matters concerning which they are in reality lamentably 
ignorant. What is the use, I ask, of a medical man or 
veterinarian devoting five years of his life to highly technical 
training if at the end he i$ of no more value than the 
countless quacks who assume knowledge and seek to 
prosper at his expense ? 

I, however, distinctly stated at the delegates’ meeting 
that those unqualified men who had for some years been 
officiating at dog shows, and who had shown ability and 
gained the public confidence, should fiot be excluded 
from so continuing during their lifetime ; but that the 
Kennel Club rule (No. 9) should be amended to prohibit 


from those that dog owners do not value a competent 
opinion, or must we assume that the cheaper advice 
is the more palatable ? Perhaps the statement is meant 
to assert that only the unregistered men are practical, 
all veterinary surgeons being merely theorists! That 
argument will not hold water for one moment. The 


T.F., M.RB.C.V.S.). 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Central Division. 

A well-attended meeting of this division was held 
at the R.C.V.S., 10 Red Lion Square, on Thursday, 
May Ist, 1924, with the President, Major G. Rees- 
Mogg, in the chair. There were also present Messrs. 
J. Bell, W. Brown, R. Bryden, R. L. Cornell, W. R. 
Davis, G. W. Dunkin, G. Elmes, R. J. Foreman, 
J. Heath, W. 8S. King, H. Kirk, Professor E. G. 
Langford, Messrs. G. H. Livesey, Capt. Glynn Lloyd, 
Professor J. MacQueen, Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, 
W. Perryman, (. H. Sheather, P. J. Simpson, E. L. 
Stroud, Messrs. W. M. Thompson, H. D. Jones, 
Dr. R. W. Tuck, Mr. T. L. Wright, F. Ware, 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, and Lieut.-Col. T. D. 
Young, together with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. F. 
Macdonald. 

Visitors: Messrs. G. Bushman, (. Elphicke, 
A. A. Forsyth, H. E. Gibbs, H. C. Gregory, Dr. C. M. 
Haring (Professor of Veterinary Science, University 
of California), Messrs. W. E. Howell, A. W. Stable- 
forth, R. Swaby, L. R. Swifte, C. N. Thompson, and 
W. R. Wooldridge. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
published in the Record, were taken as read, confirmed, 
and signed. 

Apologies for absence were announced from Sir 
L. J. Blenkinsop, Mr. J. C. Coleman, Miss A. Cust, 
Mr. H. J. Dawes, Major F. T. G. Hobday, Capt. J. 
Dunlop Martin, Sir John Moore, and Mr. J. Willett. 

Major P. J. Simpson expressed his deep appreciation 
of the very kind letter sent him by the Society on 
the occasion of his recent illness, and the PRESIDENT 
welcomed Major Simpson very warmly. 

Proceeding, the Presipent said: Since our last 
meeting and within the last few days we have lost 
one of the original members of the Society in Mr. 
Salusbury Price. He came at very great incon- 
venience to our last Annual Dinner. He was one of the 
enthusiasts in this Society years ago, and it is only 
owing to him and a few others that this Society was 
started and flourished. 

All who knew Mr. Price knew him as acourteus 
gentleman, kind-hearted to a degree. I know when 
I was at the War he never failed to write to me at 
Christmas and send me some little present. I am 
sure it is your wish that we should send a letter of 
sympathy to his daughters, and pass a resolution 
that, in his death, this Society has lost a very valued 
member. 

The resolution was passed sub silentio, the members 
standing. 

Proposep N.V.M.A. Pusiiciry CoMMITTEE. 

Captain Hamitton Kirk proposed “ That this 
Society considers that a Publicity Committee of the 
N.V.M.A. should be inaugurated immediately,” and, 
in doing so, said : 

The question of the formation of a “ Publicity 
Committee” is one which has exercised my mind 
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for a very long time, but it was only after listening 
last month to Mr. Trevor Spencer’s paper on the 
milk problem, that I felt spurred to try and accom- 
plish something more, than to merely think about it. 
That as a paper which, in my opinion, should have 
been broadcast to the public, as it revealed a wealth 
of knowledge and a grasp of the subject, with which, 
only too frequently I am afraid, the veterinary surgeon 
is not credited. Everything which is possible should 
be done to acquaint the outside world of the fact 
that the veterinary surgeon is as efficient and as well 
trained for the performance of public health duties 
as is the average medical man. And, in comparison 
with the sanitary inspector, far superior. To have 
to labour such a point, is in itself almost a tragedy, 
yet it is a position which arises solely out of the public’s 
ignorance of the veterinary curriculum. 

I fear we are too often looked upon as mere horse 
doctors, or men who will castrate or destroy a cat for 
a small fee, and not as scientists. Educated people, 
who have a wider knowledge and outlook, will know 
better, yet when these same folk occupy positions 
of authority connected with the public health services, 
they give the plums to our medical confreres, whilst 
we get subordinate positions, or no positions at all. 

You will all remember Mr. Trevor Spencer's assertion 
that he was perforce occupying a post described as 
that of an assistant inspector of nuisances, because 
no veterinary surgeon could be appointed as such. 
It is a lamentable fact that in so many municipalities, 
sanitary inspectors are employed as meat inspectors, 
to the exclusion of the veterinary surgeon. If animals 
are to be inspected before slaughter, as well as after, 
it would seem nothing short of a scandal that veter- 
inary surgeons should not be retained for the duty. 
There are many instances of medical officers holding 
positions of superiority over veterinary officers, 
and [ heard only recently the sordid details of a case 
in which such a medical officer was treating his 
veterinary staff like so many labourers. (This, by 
the way, was not in England.) Then let us turn to 
another phase of the question. 

When a national or other investigation into some 
obscure disease of the lower animals is conceived, 


4 who are the men appointed to do the research work / 


Who is it that gets the publicity and the kudos ? 
Is it the veterinary scientist ? No. Take Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, for instance. You will recollect 
at the last annual dinner of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, Sir Joynson Hicks (then Minister of Health) 
concluded his speech to “this great gathering of 
doctors” to help the Government in ridding the 
country of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. He did not 
appeal to the veterinary Fellows assembled there. 
I may here quote a short extract from the Record of 
December, 1922: “ How little conception there is 
of our work amongst those who are not in actual 
contact with it, is illustrated by the call on the part 
of the Minister of Health for a cure of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease ; also by the frequent allusions in the public 
press togthe disease, and the lack of knowledge as to 
its cause. The fact does not seem to be known 
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that our profession is not allowed to attempt to cure 
the disease. A little more knowledge of the scope 
of veterinary work and veterinary education on the 
part of the public would lead to such an 
advance in veterinary science that there could be 
then no question of non-recognition of the value of 
the contributions which our profession could make 
towards the prosperity and health of both man and 
animals.” This article, gentlemen, ended with these 
words: “ To this end we must all work, and for our 
purpose we cannot obtain too much publicity.” 


“The Medical Profession has never for one moment 
lost sight of the value of publicity, and it is a daily 
occurrence to read in the papers of their doings and 
opinion. In yesterday’s paper alone I found no less 
than four articles by doctors, or about doctors, each 
calculated to educate the public as to the value and 
progress of the Medical Profession. 


But what do we ever read about veterinary matters 
in the lay press? Nothing-—unless it is a slanging 
letter in the Times from some crank concerning our 
alleged shortcomings. Even in the controversy 
about humane methods of slaughter, we allow most to 
be said by butchers and Cruelty Societies; whereas 
we should take the leading part. 

Professor Linton’s very able article on this subject 
in the Record is another instance in which veterinary 
literature shold be brought before the public, especially 
as it emphatically refutes many statements which were 
made by a medical man upon a subject in which she 
veterinary surgeon alone sholud be the essential 
authority. 


Now, in my view, the lay press should have been 
supplied during the height of that outbreak of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease with a flood of literature, especially 
written, and designed to educate the general public, 
and medical sections of it, with the solid facts, and not 
allow the public to listen to the poisonous utterances 
to be heard at every street corner, without making 
them hear also the other side of the question. The 
laity said: ‘the only way the veterinary profession 
could deal with an outbreak of disease, was to kill 
their patients.” It was most unfair, and had we then, 
such a committee as I am now appealing for, the 
Veterinary Profession would have made its voice heard 
and have put to shame some of those critics who ought 
to have known better. 

In the Record of April 19th, 1924, the following 
passages appear: I do, however, think that more 
official guidance of public opinion on the outbreak 
might have been given than has been the case. Ona 
subject of such tremendous interest to every inhabitant 
the newspaper correspondents have had it almost 
entirely their own way, and as a result I am afraid 
our profession has not gained much “ kudos.” The 
general opinion seems to be that it is news to us that 
there is a possibility of curing the disease. whereas, 
on the other hand, the charwoman’s uncle on her 
husband’s side nursed animals through the outbreaks 
of long ago without a loss, and with{apparently a 
tremendous gain in meat and milk after only a few 
days’ illness, 
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A techanical committee was recently established 
to enquire into Foot-and-Mouth Disease, but it was 
controlled by Sir William Leishman, and not bya 
veterinarian. In the distemper enquiry we find a 
similar state of affairs—-medical men forming the 
major part of the committee. Sometime ago we 
found Dr. Tocher inquiring into Grass Sickness of 
horses. 


Of course, individual and private effort cannot, and 
should not, be impeded, but when the matter becomes 
one of national importancz, has not the veterinary 
scientist the greater claim to recognition ? And how 
does this all come about ? Merely because our work 
is unknown; and the possibilities which might 
and could ensue from the exploration of veterinary 
brains are unrealised as yet either by our medical 
confreres or by the great public. What we have done 
in the investigation and suppression of rabies, glanders, 
milk fever, cattle plague, and many other diseases, 
is not dreamed of, and it is up to us to take such 
steps as will lead to the publicity of these facts, for 
the benefit of the public, the animal world, and our 
profession alike. 


The resolution I will put to the meeting, reads in 
its entirety, as follows :— 

“ This Society considers that a ‘ Publicity Com- 
mittee” of the N.V.M.A. should be immediately 
inaugurated, with a view to selecting suitable material 
of purely veterinary origin, and issuing the same to 
the lay and medical press, and to other responsible 
quarters, in order to give greater publicity to the 
researches, opinions, literature, and scientific attain- 
ments of veterinary surgeons.” 

Were such a resolution adopted, I would suggest 
that a committee of about four members should be 
elected, whose duty it would be, first, to decide upon 
the manner in which they should disseminate their 
material, and secondly, set about the collection of 
such matter as they would deem desirable should come 
under the public and official eye. Everything of 
value which has been written or said, fer instance, 
in our efforts to establish the standardisation of 
tuberculin and other biplogical products, and to 
prevent the sale of such products to those other than 
medical men or veterinarians, should be somehow 
brought to the notice of the proper authorities, and 
be used to mould public opinion, The manner in 
which such publicity would be effected, need not be 
ostentatious, nor permitted to resemble an obvious 
“ puff,” but would be quietly and diplomatically 
handled, as the following gentlemen could be abso- 
lutely relied upon to understand. 

The names I would suggest are General Sir John 
Moore as chairman with Mr. Livesey, Mr. Mackintosh, 
and Mr. Gray as members. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 

The Prestpent: You have heard Mr. Kirk’s 
resolution. It is a very big subject, and there is a 
lot to be said and discussed in it. 

Mr. McIntosn: [I propose that this matter be 
referred to the Council of the Division in the first 
instance, and that Mr. Kirk be asked to attend the 
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Council meeting with a view to the discussion of the 
matter. I think it is a matter which requires some 
thought and some consideration, and you cannot, 
asarule, get that ata large meeting. Ifit is approved 
it could then be brought forward and submitted to the 
Ordinary Meeting. 

Colonel Youne seconded the proposition, which was 
agreed to. 

Capt. Kirk’s resolution was formally seconded by 
Professor WOOLDRIDGE. 


Morsip Specimens, Erc. 


Captain Exrmes: I have brought this peculiar- 
looking object for my own information. It was 
brought up by a cow the other day, when she was tied 
up in a stall and chewing her cud comfortably. The 
cowmen call these things string balls, but I do 
think they are made of string. I believe they occur 
more often than we know as veterinarians, but 
cowmen take no notice of them. 

Mr. PerryMan: I have a portion of skin here. 
My excuse for bringing it is that many years ago, 
before the War, I brought a portion of wood here 
explaining that I had taken it from an animal 
supposed to have been gored by a bull. The 
point of interest is that it was a unique case, 
and one seldom is able to follow a case like that 
right to the end. This animal worked fourteen years 
in London. The history was that it was supposed 
to be gored by a bull, but I found something about 
four inches above. I withdrew a piece of wood three 
or four inches long. I made a second hole, which made 
three, and withdrew another piece of wood about 
nine inches long. The piece of wood entered the 
point of the shoulder. I had three wounds and I 
could not get them to heal at all. Accordingly, I 
ripped the wound from top to bottom-—it was eleven 
inches in length. I sutured it together and the 
sutures held for a week, after which the wound yawned 
open four-and-a-half inches. It subsequently made 
a most splendid recovery, but the point was that in 
surgical cases nature is wonderfully kind, and the 
wound filled up with granulation tissue. In time it 
was impossible to see where the wound had been 
so closely were the tissues united. I think 
it was remarkable that one could follow the 
case out for so long as I did and see the effect of that 
wound, Sometimes, although you have perfect 
drainage, the muscles are torn in several directions. 
The wound does not always heal and I have found 
that it has been necessary to make a common wound 
for the lot. I intend to have this piece of skin tanned, 
to show the old cicatrix. A wound like this leaves 
this blemish in the hide. The wound a brand makes 
on an animal shows right through the hide on to the 
reverse side, and on account of that there is deprecia- 
tion in the value of the hide. 

I have another case here—a portion of dog’s bowel 
I took out on Tuesday. The dog was brought to 
me eight months ago, the owner saying it had swal- 
lowed a penny. On Tuesday the lady brought it 
in and asked me to destroy it. I did so, but knowing 


the history I thought we would search for the penny. 
We found it. (Laughter.) 

Professor WootpripGe: The specimen exhibited 
by Mr. Elmes seems to me a very interesting thing. 
I have unravelled a considerable portion of it and I 
find that that portion was a tubular membrane. 
I think the specimen looks something like a cast of the 
mucous membrane of the cesophagus. I could not find, 
although I looked for them carefully, any of the 
larvee of the Hypoderma bovis. You can open it out 
and find a complete and perfect tube. 

Mr. Sueatuer: It might be interesting to know at 
what period the cow calved. 

Captain Etmes: It has been calved eight weeks. 

Mr. Livesey: May I ask Professor Wooldridge 
if he could say whether there is any possibility of 
that having been foetal membranes kept in the 
stomach for an undue period after having been 
swallowed by the cow ? 

Professor Woo.prinGE : It is unlikely, because the 
portion I got out first was a tube of about four inches 
diameter and was similar to what gets of a stripped 
cesophageal mucous membrane, i.e., stripped after 
death and then inflated. That would not simulate 
foetal membranes in any way, and if they were. one 
would probably have found traces of the cotyledons, 
but none can be found. 

Captain Eimgs: I believe, nevertheless, that this is 
from a case of abortion, in which the cow has eaten not 
her own membranes, but those of another cow. The 
cow did not relish them so much as her own membranes. 
and she dropped them out. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sueatuer: I think Professor Wooldridge, when 
he has unravelled it all, will find that he has about 
ten lengths of cesophagus there. (Laughter.) 

Professor WootpripGe: What I have unravelled 
does not in any way confirm Captain Elmes’suggestion. 

Nomination :—-Mr. G. N. Bushman, M.R.C.V.S., 
of 496 Hornsey Road, London, N., was nominated a 
Fellow of the Society, by Professor Wootpripee, 
Colonel Youne seconding. 

Proposed Joint Meeting. The Prestpent: We 
have had a letter from the Secretary of the Royal 
Counties Division asking us to join with them for the 
July meeting. This was brought up at the Annual 
Meeting and it was proposed, subject to your sanction, 
that we should accept this kind invitation. 

Mr. McIntosu: As President of the Royal Counties 
Division I should like to say that we have been very 
kindly invited by Dr. Stenhouse Williams to the 
Research Institute at Shinfield, just outside Reading, 
and I am quite sure that the day will be not only 
pleasant but interesting. It was thought that a joint 
meeting would be acceptable to members of the 
Central. You can see the work that is being done 
at the Research Institute, and that in itself would 
prove a very instructive day. 

Major Simpson: This place at Reading is more in 
the nature of an eeperimental farm than a Research 
Institute, and experiments connected with breeding, 
feeding, and so forth are carried out, and it will appeal 
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more to practitioners then a laboratory full of | O’Connor stated he had received a report from the ie 
microscopes. Department to call over to see Mr. Meyrick to i 
The PresipENT: I am sure we are all very grateful | enlighten him on some questions which had been ee 
for the kind invitation of the Royal Counties Division, | raised by the Local Government Department. In ate) 
and of Dr. Stenhouse Williams, and it will be in | the course of a discussion, Mr. Dolan (Leitrim). a} ol 
accord with your wishes that we should accept with | Mr. Healy, Professor Craig, Mr. Dolan (Dublin), 1h 
very great pleasure. (Applause.) - Mr. O'Dea, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Donnelly, Captain Sheil, he! 
The PRESIDENT at this point extended a hearty | Professor O’Connor, and the Chairman took part. ‘hee 
welcome to Dr. Clarence Melville Haring, Professor | Several questions affecting the interests of the pro- ASM 
of Veterinary Science, University of California, the | fession were touched upon. 4 a 
latter making suitable acknowledgment. Reference was also made to the advisability of yee 
Mr. J. W. McIntosu then presented a paper on ensuring that meat inspection would he carried out f ae 
“Some Observations on Lameness in the Horse,” | hy qualified practitioners. ‘The questions of allocat- ae 
an admirable discussion being aroused thereby. ing districts in provincial centres, and whether Bee 
(Both receive separate publication in this issue. veterinary inspectors should be whole-time officers i 
Kd.). or otherwise, were debated at some length, the | 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the essayist, 
on the proposition of the PresipeNnt, seconded by 
Professor WooLprRipGE, and an acknowledgment to 
the President of his conduct in the chair brought the 
proceedings to a close. 

J. F. MAcpona.p, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. 


A meeting of this Association was held in the 
Veterinary College, Dublin, on Thursday, 29th 
November, 1923. Mr. John J. Kelly, M.R.C.V.S., 
presided, and there were also present Messrs. A. F. 
O'Dea, J. Camphell, J. Dodd, J. Doyle, J. M. Murphy, 
J. M. Morris, P. M. Quille, T. A. Mernagh, W. W. 
Malone, J. Purdy, A. A. Donnelly, J. F. Healy, H. 
Dolan, F. J. Daly, V. E. Stack, P. F. Dolan, 0. D. 
Neary, P. J. Sheil, S.-Conway, and Professors Craig, 
Browne, Kehoe and O’Connor. 

Messrs. C. M. Griffin, W. H. Wilkinson, McGlinchy, 
and Captain Reavy wrote apologising for their absence. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Associa- 
tion were read and signed. 

Included in the correspondence read by the Hon. 
Secretary, Professor J. J. O'Connor. was a letter 
from Mr. Taylor concerning the failure of an Insurance 
Company to pay him his fee for examining some 
horses for them, according to the conditions laid 
down by this Association. He wished to know if the 
Association desired him to take action against the 
Insurance Company. He had already been informed 
that the Association would not interfere. The issue 
was that if the Company had mentioned a fee before 
he went to the case, and he did not question it, he 
had no grievance; if they did not mention any fee, 
then he was entitled to claim his own fee. It appeared, 
however, that they did not propose any fee and had 
not received any proposal from him in this regard. 
The correspondence was marked read, the Chairman 
remarking that the question appeared to be one 
entirely for Mr. Taylor himself. 

A communication was read from the Ministry of 
Agriculture intimating that the scheme for the pro- 
posed re-organisation of the veterinary service in 
Ireland is receiving the Minister’s attention. Professor 


opinion being expressed that the country should be 
divided into districts, each district to have a fully- 
qualified veterinary surgeon who would carry out 
all the inspectorial duties and practice at the same 
time. It was conceded, however, by some of the 
members that it would be better if the veterinary 
inspectors were whole-time officers, but it was thought 
that such an arrangement would not meet the views 
of the country practitioners. 

The Chairman pointed out that the Minister of 
Agriculture stated he was 99 per cent. in favour of 
the contemplated re-organisation scheme, the only 
point to which he objected was the suggested estab- 
lishment of a Veterinary Minister. A resolution was 
ultimately adopted authorising Professor O’Connor 
to attend at the Department as requested, and give 
any explanatious required by them ; but, if any ques- 
tion of salary for veterinary inspectors arose, he was 
not empowered to fix any scale, and he should reserve 
the point for direction from the Committee of the 
Association. 

Captain Winter (now practising at Epsom) wrote 
agreeing to continue his membership of the Society 
as a corresponding member. 

Correspondence from the Minister of Defence was 
read concerning the relative scale of pay of the 
Veterinary and Medical Army Corps, the former 
receiving 2s. less per day than the latter. Strong 
exception was taken to this differentiation, which 
was regarded as an attempt to subordinate the status 
of the Veterinary to the Medical profession. Seeing 
that there was no difference in the, standards of 
qualification for either profession, the Chairman 
urged the Society to take immediate steps to break 
down this absurd anomaly in the army service, and 
the Hon. Secretary was instructed to communicate 
the Society's dissatisfaction at the present position 
of affairs with a view to having it rectified. 

Captain Reavy drew attention to the title ““ Animal 
Specialist ’ ascribed to Mr. 8. 8. Rosenthal in the 
catalogue of the Kennel Club. and expressed the 
opinion that even the generally-accepted title of 
“ Veterinary Chemist,” claimed by this gentleman, 
was also very questionable. Captain Reavy requested 
that a repetition of these descriptions, which he 
alleged to be misleading in the catalogue referred to, 
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should not be permitted. The matter had already 
been brought to the notice of the Royal College, and 
they suggested that the Society should take action. 
Professor Craig advised that, before any drastic 
step be resorted to, the Secretary of the Kennel Club 
should be interviewed, and it was accordingly agreed 
that the Chairman should see the Club Secretary and 
convey to him the attitude of the Society. 

In a letter of apology for non-attendance at the 
Parliamentary Committee, Mr. Fennelly, of Callan, 
mentioned the desirability of securing an amendment 
of the Tuberculosis Order under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, conferring on veterinary inspectors 
compulsory powers to examine dairy cows for tuber- 
culosis. There were many instances of tuberculosis 
not reported by the owners, just because the affected 
beasts are oftentimes the best milkers in the dairy. 
The Hon. Secretary was instructed to inform Mr. 
Fennelly that this matter was covered by the general 
scheme at present before the Minister for Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Moffatt, formerly of Galway, but now in the 
Isle of Wight, wrote tendering, with much regret, 
his resignation of membership and wishing the 
Society every success. He, at the same time, expressed 
his great disgust at the manner in which Mr. Healy 
had been treated by the Macroom (Co. Cork) County 
Council, and stressed this case as exemplifying the 
necessity for careful watch over the interests of the 
profession. The Hon. Secretary was directed to 
reply to Mr. Moffatt asking him to become a corres- 
ponding member. 

The report of the Council was read and adopted. 

Messrs. J. P. Nowlan, P. M. Quille, J. M. Morris, 
H. Dolan, Stack, and Connolly, having been 
duly proposed and seconded, were unanimously 
elected members of the Society. 

The motion standing in the name of Mr. C. Allen 
condemning tracheotomy in racehorses was then taken 
up, and in his absence Professor Craig conveyed to 
the meeting the very strong views held by Mr. Allen 
on this question, and his wish that a resolution 
should come from this Association condemning this 
practice, which Mr. Allen described as criminal. It, 
was his (Mr. Allen’s) intention also to bring the 
question before the Turf Committee, with the object 
of putting an end to what was, in his opinion, grossly 
cruel treatment. It was not the unanimous view of 
the members that any horse that was tubed was 
having cruel treatment inflicted upon him by racing 
him immediately afterwards, but a resolution, on the 
motion of the Cuatrman, “That this Association 
condemn malpractice of this sort, and is of opinion 
that it ought to be prevented in the future,” was 
carried unanimously. 

An interesting and instructive paper was read by 
Mr. J. Doyle on “ Vegetable Poisoning in Domestic 
Animals,” which he found very prevalent during 
the pasture season of the year, viz., from April to 
November. In his classification of the various 
vegetable growths containing poisonous matter, 
Mr. Doyle mentioned the “ Yew Tree,” “ Arum 


Maculatum,” “Cuckoo Pint,” “ Lords and Ladies,” 
“ Divils Bit,” Bracken Fern,” “ Sorrel,”’ “ Labur- 
num,” “ Privet,” Umbelliferse,” Water Drop- 
wort,” “ Fool’s Parsley,” Hemlock,” “ Solanacez,”’ 
“Henbane,” “Garden Nightshade,” “ Potato,” 
“ Bittersweet,” “ Deadly Nightshade,” “‘ Box,” “ Oak, 
“ Meadow Saffron,” Rhododendron,” and “ Tulip.” 
He described at length the symptoms of the various 
poisons, suggested the class of treatment in each 
case, and stressed the importance of research as one 
of the most essential branches of the profession. 
[{Mr. Doyle’s paper received publication on May 17th. 
The discussion will appear in an early issue.—Ed.] 
The paper promoted a splendid discussion, at the 
conclusion of which the meeting terminated. 
J. J. O'Connor, Hon. Secretary. 


Royal Veterinary College Research Institute. 


DvuKE OF CONNAUGHT LAYS THE FOUNDATION STONE. 


The Duke of Connaught, President of the Royal Veter- 
inary College, Camden Town, yesterday laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new Research Institute in Animal Path- 
ology, which adjoins the college. Lord Northbrook 
(chairman of the Board of Governors), who was accom- 
panied by several vice-presidents, the governors of the 
college, and the Mayor of St. Pancras, presided. 

The Chairman stated that the extension of knowledge 
regarding the diseases of animals by experiment and 
treatment was one of the main objects for which the Royal 
Veterinary College was founded, but, until recently, 
organised research was impossible owing to lack of funds. 
The Advisory Committee on Research into Diseases of 
Animals had recommended that financial assistance should 
be provided for the construction of new laboratories at the 
earliest possible moment and that the annus! maintenance 
fund should be increased. The Development Commission 
acting on this recommendation, and with the approval of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, had recently agreed to provide 
a substantial sum for the erection and equipment of a new 
Research Institute, on the condition that the governors 
provided the site and contributed towards the cost. An 
increased grant had also been promised as soon as the new 
buildings were ready for occupation. If knowledge 
regarding animal diseases was to be increased and properly 
applied, research and education must go hand in hand ; 
and veterinary education must be brought to the highest 
possible point of efficiency. The national losses inflicted 
by animal disease in this country were still immense. 
Enormous expense had been incurred in the endeavour to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease by methods which might 
seem unscientific; and science was equally powerless 
against many other serious diseases of farm stock, for 
which no certain cure had yet been discovered. 

A trowel and mallet were then presented to his Royal 
Highness, who proceeded to lay the stone. 

The Duke of Connaught said it afforded him much 
pleasure to lay the foundation stone of a building which 
was to be devoted to research regarding the diseases of 
animals. As President of the Royal Veterinary College, 
he was well acquainted with the valuable part which it had 

Reprinted from tne Times, of May 24tn, 1924. 
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played in circumstances of great difficulty in the education 
of the veterinary profession and in the advancement of 
knowledge regarding animal diseases; and he was sure 
that its work on the educational side would be greatly 
benefited by the association of teaching with the in- 
vestigations that were to be carried on in the new Institute. 
He was afraid it must be admitted that in this country, 
hitherto, no veterinary education or research regarding 
the diseases of domesticated animals had received the 
encouragement and assistance which had, for more than a 
century, been given in many other countries. This was 
the more remarkable because, in respect of their individual 
value, if not in actual numbers, the horses, cattle, and sheep 
of Great Britain had long occupied the foremost place, 
and the diseases to which they were subject were therefore 
capable of causing the most serious loss. There was the 
strongest incentive to make increasing efforts to extend 
their knowledge regarding the causes of all these ailments, 
which, as recent events had proved, might threaten the 
country with actual disaster. 

The agriculturists of this country must, therefore, 
welcome the evidence afforded by the foundation of that 
Institute that a turning point had been reached and that 
successive Governments would give, both to veterinary 
research and to professionally trained veterinary surgeons, 
the support which they deserved. As Lord Northbrook 
had said, the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College 
were grateful for the financial help in this direction which 
they had received from recent Governments ; but much 
more was necessary from that or other sources to make the 
position satisfactory, or equal to that of other countries. 
The labourer was worthy of his hire, and if men of in- 
tellectual ability and adequate knowledge were to be 
induced to devote their lives to the study of animal path- 
ology, the salaries offered to them must bear some relation- 
ship to the importance of their work and to the remunera- 
tion which was generally accorded to those engaged in 
other branches of science. 

In concluding, the Duke said he had much pleasure in 
announcing that a gentleman who wished to remain 
anonymous had promised a donation of £1,000, and it was 
earnestly to be hoped that other private benefactors 
might be forthcoming to promote the objects for which 
the Institute had been founded. 

Mr. Noel E. Buxton, M.P. (Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries), remarked that they felt at the Ministry that the 
chapter the College had just opened was one of the very 
highest importance. It was fitting that the foundation 
of the new Institute should be laid at a time when the 
Ministry had been so deeply occupied with the question of 
animal disease. They trusted that what they were doing 
would mark the final stage in the epidemic that had pre- 
vailed so largely. The benefits that Institute would 
confer were such that no Act of Parliament could undo. In 
the past he had obtained promises of money to assist 
research ; and the sum added by the present Government 
amounted to £100,000. Research and education must 
always go together ; and the hope of the Ministry was that 
the Institute would effect as much instruction as research, 
and would yield a good harvest of recruits, equipped with 
even better appliances than in the past. They hoped 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Diary of Events. 


June 5—R.C.V.S. Special Meeting of Council, 11 
a.m. 
R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting, 12 noon. 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
Annual General Meeting, 12.30. 
Central Division Meeting. 
Meeting of the Public Health and Veterin- 
ary Inspectors, at 2-30 p.m., at the offices 
of the Association. 

23—D.V.S.M. Written Examination. 

»  25-28—D.V.8S.M. Oral and Practical Examina- 
tions. 

July 3—R.C.V.8. Committee Meetings. 
Annual Dinner, Savoy Hotel, 7 p.m. 

pe 4—Council and Committee Meetings. 

7—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 

FS 9—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations begin. 


Attention is once again drawn to the announcement 
of a meeting of the Scottish Branch at Perth, on 
Saturday, June 7th. Two papers of exceptional 
interest will be read, one in the forenoon and one after 
luncheon. It should be noticed that this is a Branch 


‘meeting and open to all members of the Association 


in Scotland, while visitors from other parts and non- 

members will be welcome. We hope practitioners 

will turn up well and make the meeting fully repre- 

sentative. 
* * * 

A meeting of the Public Health and Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Committee will be held, at 2-30 p.m., on 
Thursday, June 5th, and on the same day, it should 
be noted, there is the Annual General Meeting of the 
R.C.V.S., at 12 noon, preceded by a meeting of the 
Council, while at 6 p.m. the Central Veterinary 
Society has a meeting.“* There will, therefore, be 


(Continued from previous column.) 
there would be a closer connection between the College and 
the universities ; and that in due course it would form a 
part of the scheme of the University of London. 

Sir John M’Fadyean (Principal of the College) and Mr. 
E. M. Crookshank (Vice-President) thanked his Royal 
Highness for attending and performing the ceremony. 

Among those present were :— 

Lord Bathurst, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Lord Clanely, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Captain R. B. Brassey, Brigadier-General H. M. Grenfell, 
Brigadier-General Malcolm QO. Little, Mr. F. Reynard, Sir 
Francis L. C. Floud (Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture), 
Sir H. D. Rolleston, Sir Thos. H. Middleton, Sir Gregory 
Foster, Major-General W. D. Smith, Dr. William Bullouch, 
and Major-General Sir J. Moore. 
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plenty of inducement to bring members of the Com- 

mittee to town, in order that a good meeting may 

be assured. 
* * * * * 

The annual meeting of the members of the Royal 
College is to be held on Thursday next, June 5th, at 
12 noon. All members on the register have been 
supplied with a copy of the annual report on the work 
of the College for the year ending 31st March, and also 
a copy of the voting paper for the election of ten 
members of Council, All voting papers should have 
heen returned not later than the 29th inst. We hope 
a large number of members will attend the annual 
meeting. It is the one occasion in the year when 
members may get into personal touch with the govern- 
ing body they have elected and learn something of 
the work that body is doing. Members who attend 
should not miss an inspection of the War Memorial 
Library, which is now a reference and lending library 
open to the whole profession. 

Roya. CoLLeGe or VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
OBITUARY. 

Laine, Witiiam, 123 Moss Street, Keith, Banff. 
Graduated Edinburgh, 24th May, 1905. Died 
I5th May, 1924. Aged 43 years. 

Mr. Laing, who was the eldest son of the late Mr. Peter 
Laing, Weston House, Keith, had conducted a successful 
practice in Elgin and surrounding districts for the past 
twelve years. He was born at Keith 44 years ago. 
On the completion of his studies at Keith Grammar School, 
he proceeded to the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, where he qualified as a veterinary surgeon in 
1905. For a number of years before taking up practice 
he assisted his father in business, and in this connection 
spent some time in the Argentine. 

Mr. Laing, it may be added, had a distinguished college 
career. In addition to gaining a number of first and 
second class honours certificates, he won the silver medal 
for chemistry in 1902 ; the silver medal for senior anatomy 
in 1903; and the clinic bronze medal in 1904-5. 

On beginning the practice of his profession, he was for 
some time assistant to Mr. William Anderson, M.R.C.V.S., 


Keith, and later he carried on practice on his own account | 


in Turriff for a year. 

In 1912 he purchased the practice of the late Mr. Clement 
Baxter, M.R.C.V.S., Elgin-—a practice long associated in 
this district with the name of the late Mr. George Tait. In 
addition to his ordinary duties, Mr. Laing acted as inspect or 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts for the county of Moray 
—s position which has recently been rendered a most 
exacting one owing to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease. He also acted in a similar capacity for Elgin 
Town Council. He was a recognised authority on the 
testing of cattle for tuberculosis, and his services as such 
were frequently taken advantage of in all parts of Scotland 
and England. 

Mr. Laing had a very large connection in Elgin and dis- 
trict, where, needless to say, his death will be learned with 
regret by a large circle of friends. He leaves a widow 
and five of a family—three sons and two daughters—to 
whom much sympathy is extended.— Ligin Courant. 


May 31, 1924 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Tutt's Distemper Report. 
To THe Eprror or Tae VETERINARY ReEvorp. 

Sir,—Replying to Mr. Lancaster’s criticism on my 
recent article on distemper: the cases described were 
distemper, as [ have had sufficient experience to distinguish 
between this and Stuttgart, although, judging from his 
remarks, Mr. Lancaster has not, and I think if he will 
refresh his memory on the two diseases, he will come to 
the same conclusion. 

As to his criticism re the use of intestinal antiseptics, 
if he will refer to my article, he will find that salol was 
used and gave good results. The pills he recommends 
are for the intestinal form of distemper, and were tried 
and found useless. 

[ had no cases in cats. It may interest Mr. Lancaster 
to know that on enquiry at the time by me from a leading 
London veterinary surgeon, [ learnt that he was having 
an exactly similar out break of distemper. —- Yours faithfully, 
J.F.D. Ture. 

May 19th, 1924. 


R.S.P.C.A. Activities. 
To Tae Eprror or VETERINARY 

Sir,—I must thank Mr. Holtum for his courteous 
rejoinder to my note on the above subject, and yet [ still 
feel justified in interpreting the Society’s advertisement 
in the Hecho in the way I did. 

I am also so far unregenerate, and sufficiently sceptical 
on the matter of the Society’s activities, as to be lead to 
ask a few questions :—- 

(1) Can Mr. Holtum guarantee that in every case in 
which, in response to these advertisements, an animal 
is taken to the R.S.P.C.A. for inspection a chit is given, 
or do the Society’s officers give advice themselves in the 
majority of cases ? 

(2) Are not the questions of value and suitability for 
certain work expert questions, and does Mr. Holtum, as 
a veterinary surgeon, welcome the advent of a lay Society's 
activities in this direction, in view of the fact that every 
man who wants to buy a horse knows he can get expert 
advice from an M.R.C.V.S. ? 

(3) As a veterinary surgeon, does not Mr. Holtum 
consider his activity savours of meddling with the legiti- 
mate business of his own profession ? 

(4) Mr. Holtum disagrees with the Society’s policy re 
animal experimentation, which, I presume, means vivi- 
section. May I ask Mr. Holtum whether he also disagrees 
with the policy of the Society’s officers giving expert 
evidence in cases of lameness, wounds, alleged starvation, 
etc., in a court of law ? 

In questions of cruelty to children, assaults in the 
human subject, or even a question as to whether a man 
was drunk or not, nothing less than the evidence of a 
medical man will be listened to as expert evidence ; but it 
appears to me that where animals are concerned our 
magistracy are being educated to think that lay opinion 
is good enough. 

If Mr. Holtum reads my original letter again, | think 
he will find that he is wrong; for I cannot find where I 
mentioned that the R.S.P.C.A. inspectors examined for 
soundness, or even the word soundness.—Y ours faithfully, 
L. T. Warrsy. Mold, 

May 19th, 1924. 


Thr Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following :— 
Communications from Major-General Schofield and Mr. 
T. F. Prime. 
Report of the Lancashire Division meeting at Man- 
chester, from Mr. J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 
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